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Only Ford Gives You All These Long-Life Features! 


The power you prefer—the rugged V-8 or the 
free of weight-load, %a-floating 


all others —extra-strength double 





brilliant $IX—axle shafts 
in light duty units, full-floating in 
d siderail frames for 









heavy duty— 
self-centering hydraulic brakes with 
Score-resistant cast drum surfaces 
such evidences of endurance engineering to ma 
Last Longer. 





full pressure oiling system— big, 





non-warping, * + + More than fifty 


ke your Ford Truck 
Be sure your order is in! See your Ford Dealer now! 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY 


OTHER MAKE! 
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less than two-thirds the floor space 
because compartments project only 
slightly when open! Entire con- 
tents are instantly available, and 
| all compartments can remain open 


if desired. 


MAKES FILING FASTER, EASIER, 


MORE EFFICIENT 
No heavy pulling and 
pushing— balanced com- 

partments ‘“‘rock’’ open 
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@ “Dream” book of more than 2,000,- 
000 small city and town homemakers 
... that’s Household. It’s idea-planned 
from cover to cover— packed with prac- 
tical suggestions for turning aspira- 
tions into accomplishments. No won- 
der the editorial and advertising pages 
of Household get action. 

And nowonder it’s profitable action. 
For Household families are bigger than 
average—their homes are bigger and 
their needs more impelling. Yes, for 
advertising results in America’s small 
cities and towns Household has no 
rival. Just ask the advertiser who got 
a 62,000 coupon response from a 
single back cover Household ad. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION Ze Veccrmllsteil 


FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 


CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INC. 








A: THE RISK of getting a repu- 
tation as a bunch of old women 
who look under the bed for Com- 
munists, we open this month’s 
issue with another story on Russia 
by JUNIUS WOOD. This time he de- 
scribes the universities where 
Americans are taught how to tear 
down their own government. Just 
the same, we can’t avoid feeling 
that the subject is important. You 
see, we talked to a man who took 
the course. He has renounced Com- 
munism but many of his fellow 
alumni haven’t. Incidentally, he 
didn’t look like a man who would 
throw a bomb or shoot the mayor 
if it suited “the plan.” 


THERE’S probably one in every 
plant, perhaps more. You know, 
the fellows who seem to have all 
the mishaps, who are always get- 
ting hurt regardless of where they 
are working or what they are do- 
ing. Realizing that “Some Folks 
Have All the Accidents,” industrial 
safety engineers went to work to 
find the reasons why. Surprisingly, 
among other things, they learned 
that industrial accidents can and 
do begin at home. They also 
learned that accident-prone work- 
ers can be detected and helped to 
become accident-free. How this 
can be done is told by LAWRENCE 
GALTON on page 37. 


IT probably isn’t your fault that 
Congress has so much trouble re- 
ducing the budget. Still, it isn’t 
necessarily the fault of Congress, 
either—or of the government de- 
partments where the ax has to 
fall. OVID A. MARTIN is a logical 
choice for the task of explaining 
why. Since 1938 he has covered the 
Agriculture Department in Wash- 


| ington for the Associated Press. 


This, plus the fact that he hails 


| from the farm belt in Missouri, 
| makes it understandable why his 


chief professional interest lies in 
the “economic, social, and political 
problems of agriculture.” Before 
coming to Washington, Martin 
headed the A. P. Bureau in Topeka, 
Kan. 


GERARD PIEL was working in fa- 
miliar surroundings when he did 
the research for “Your Personality 
Sits for its Photo.” The machine 
that does the work is at Harvard 
and Piel graduated from there— 
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Abou Our AUTHORS 


A.B., Magna cum laude—before go- 
ing to Life as Science and Industry 
editor. He also served a hitch as 
Henry J. Kaiser’s personal con- 
sultant and economic and social 
adviser before turning to free lanc- 
ing, which gives him more time to 
do the spade work on a new maga- 
zine which he proposes to launch 
“to narrow the gap between the re- 
search laboratory and the indus- 
trial system.” 


SOMEBODY has called WILLIAM A. 
LYDGATE “The Man Who Knows 
What America Thinks,” because he 
is the man who 
formulates the 
questions used 
by Gallup Poll 
investigators. He 
also tabulates 
the results. 
When he has 
time to ask ques- 
tions on his own 
account, he puts 
the answers into 
lectures or articles, 





like “They 
Feed the Springs of Discontent.” 


THE British Admiralty scores an 
assist in getting us the story about 
helicopters by ALEXANDER KLEMIN. 
Years ago when the Admiralty an- 
nounced that the airplane had no 
future in naval aviation, the pon- 
derous dictum made Klemin so 
mad that he designed the first 
American amphibian aircraft. As 
a result of this and other aerial ad- 
ventures, he was chosen to head 
the Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics when it opened at New 
York University 20 years ago. Re- 
cently he has devoted most of his 
time to consultation and writing 
on aviation subjects. His spare mo- 
ments go to his hobbies: walking in 
the country, when the weather is 
nice; reading detective stories, 
when it’s nicer indoors. 


Cover: Now that spring is in the 
air the business of growing things 
will get under way for the great 
majority of American people. How- 
ever, to some, like the nurserymen 
depicted by CHARLES DEFEO on this 
month’s cover, it’s a full-time, 
year ‘round business. The nursery 
business has literally grown by 
leaps and bounds. Its product 
value, now at $175,000,000, is double 
what it was in 1939. 
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Look north, south, east or west in Los Angeles 
and you find widely separated industrial centers. 
Each one is just a few minutes drive from clean, 
attractive residential tracts. Here there is no 
single industrial district. No crowding into a con- 
gested “factories only” area. Here, every side is 
the “right side” of the tracks. 

Employees like this feature. Executives do, too. 
While Los Angeles is the largest city west of 


Los Angeles City-Owned 


DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER \,.... _ 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 


&< , saa Lia ” 
Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens 


Les Angeles 


| 


40-PAGE BROCHURE FREE. SIGN AND ATTACH 


industrial Los Angeles are you looking for? 


Chicago and the third retail market of the na- 
tion, it has the important decentralization ad- 
vantages of small towns. In addition, it has the 
production and service advantages of large cities. 

It will pay you to find out about this unique 
small-town big-city combination. Write us— 
today — for information on plant sites, low power 
costs, ample water supplies, markets, transporta- 
tion or special problems relating to your business. 


COUPON TO BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
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IN YOUR INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 





























INDUSTRIES 


SELECT SOUTH CAROLINA 


579 new enterprises were estab- 
lished, or were in the process of 
being established, in South Caro- 
lina during 1945 and 1946—a 
hard-headed testimonial to the 
many advantages which the State 
offers both business and industry. 

Nearness to materials and 
markets, large supply of skilled, 
native-born labor, satisfactory 
plant sites, moderate taxes, un- 
crowded living conditions — all 
these are among the reasons that 
new businesses are being set up 
by South Carolinians and others 
at the rate of more than five a 
week. 

Would your business or indus- 
try thrive in South Carolina, too? 
It’s worth investigating. For spe- 
cific, confidential information, 
write Research, Planning and 
Development Board, Dept. J, 
Columbia, S. C. 


South Jarolina 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 





| tween 


| April in Geneva 











IT IS quite unnecessary to accept 
the theory that business rivalry be- 
nations leads directly to 
wars. From the standpoint of in- 
direct influences, however, the 
point can be bolstered with solid 
reasons. 

Thus, if trade barriers check the 
flow of goods across international 
borders, industries languish, un- 
employment grows and soon there 
is call for political change. A 
“Strong Man” appears and prep- 


| arations for war take up the slack 
| caused by trading restraints. 


That is why this month of April 


| will be marked by such significance 


if the sessions of the Preparatory 


| Committee of the International 
| Trade Organization get under way, 


as scheduled, at Geneva, Switzer- 


| land, and make progress on the 


program for expanding world trade 
and employment. These ends are 
sought through reducing trade 
barriers, curbing monopolistic re- 
strictions and guiding governmen- 
tal commodity arrangements. 


Ace in the hole 


IN CASE the country, in another 
three or four months, slides into 
the business shakedown which has 
been so widely predicted (that it 
may not come off), new products 
may turn the tide. These will not 
be gadgets because the “gadget 
cycle” should be over by then. 

By new products is meant new 
models resulting from the appli- 
cation of wartime developments 
in materials and manufacturing 
processes. 

The postwar rush to get quickly 
into production sidetracked a lot 
of war knowledge. Markets were 
waiting and eager, so why take 
chances on what was new, some- 
times untried and certainly expen- 
sive? 

Now industry possesses an ‘ace 
in the hole” to whet buying appe- 
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tites when they appear to be get- 
ting jaded. Some new and exciting 
products, long promised and a bit 
overdue, are in prospect. 


Iron horse 


NETTLED, for obvious reasons, at 
the first loss for his railroad in its 
100 year history, Martin W. Clem- 
ent, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, posed this dilemma 
for the country to consider in his 
annual report: 

“Financially sound railroads are 
the backbone of an economically 
sound and socially sound nation. 
From the standpoint of the public 
as a whole, it is much better that 
rates be raised high enough for the 
carriers so to advance the art of 
transportation that economies will 
be produced in order that, over a 
period of time, reductions in the 
cost of transportation will result, 
rather than to hold the rates to 
such a low point that proper ex- 
penditures cannot be made to pro- 
duce economies.”’ 

-Mr. Clement, in short, was argu- 
ing that government regulation 
ought to hitch the Iron Horse the 
right way—before and not behind 
the cart. 


Inventories 


WHEN the talk is of pipelines and 
whether supplies are pumping 
along to consumers in proper style, 
it ought to be worth while to take 
a look at wholesale inventories. 
Wholesaler could be called another 
word for pipeline. At the year-end 
it looked as though the wholesale 
pipelines were comfortably filled. 

Thus, 2,354 merchant whole- 
salers reporting to the Bureau of 
Census indicated that their stocks 
on December 31 were 53 per cent 
above those of 1945. Sales for 1946 
were 31 per cent ahead of the pre- 
vious year and in December 42 per 
cent higher. 

Inventory increases could be ex- 
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Itused to take four of our men eight hours 
to unload a freight car of raw material 
MANUALLY... . 32 man-hours of back- 
breaking, gruelling labor. Now, with 
Automatic Transporter ONE MAN does 
the same job with ease in just 12 man- 
hours. 

Labor tugged and strained, moving 
and storing wood-cased material by 
hand...ate up 16 man-hours. Now, ONE 
MAN operating an Automatic Tran- 
stacker, moves, lifts and stacks the same 
material ceiling high in one man-hour... 


¥ Yearly handling costs cut 


MECHANIZED ¥ 40% increased production 
¥ 50% more free storage space 


¥ Breakage costs reduced 80% 


$40,153.72 


gives us 50% more storage space free. 

Yes, since I put these miracle trucks of 
mechanized power to work for us, pro- 
duction has increased 40%. Our yearly 
handling costs have been cut $40,153.72 
...dollars and cents proof that a material 
load MECHANIZED electrically is a 
PAY LOAD ... and Automatic PAY 
LOADS PAY OFF in lightening labor’s 
loads, management’s, too! 

Give your business this chance to make 
similar savings . pay load profits! 
Mail coupon. 


| 
| 
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1. OLD WAY: Bucket brigade storage system 
leads to injury of employees,damageto materials. 
Time for off-piling, hand-loading and unload- 
ing truck, and manual storage: 16 man-hours. 


3. OLD WAY: Back-breaking drudgery of man- 
handling oil drums wastes more productive labor 
and expensive space, requiring 90 man-hours to 
unload and store one carload by hand. 


2. AUTOMATIC'S WAY: At the warehouse, 
TRANSTACKER, another new electric money-and- 
muscle saver, easily lifts, moves and stacks two 
tons of wood-cased material each trip. 


4. AUTOMATIC’S WAY: With the SKYLIFT Fork 
Truck, every trip becomes an easy four-in-one 
pay load, taking only 4 man-hours to unload 
freight cor and stack drums to the rafters. 


eee Automatic TRANSPORTATION ComPANY 
; DIV. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG, CO. 


>>" West 87th Street, Dept. D7, Chicago 20, Illinois 


0 Send information on Automatic Electric Trucks. 

we an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my 
\ materials handling costs. 

J movie," me for an early showing of ATCO’s new 


UOT Hath “Pay Loads Pay Off.”’ 














Be sure to see ( 
ATCO’S new film a 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTER, TRANSTACKER AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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PICK A FREIGHT CAR 
from 1 to 30,000! 


Look at the map below of the Erie 
System—over 2000 miles of railroad. 
Picture as many as 30,000 freight 
cars moving back and forth over 
these tracks at any one time. Every 
day, about 4000 cars are delivered 
to consignees and to connecting rail- 
roads; every day about 4000 more 
cars are received by the Erie from 
connecting railroads and on-line 
shippers. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


YOUNGSTOWN 
r S & 


° 
INDIANAPOLIS 
3 


‘> <IncinmaTi 





10 





Yet with all those constantly moving 
cars, the Erie can tell a shipper 
promptly where his car is, and when 
it is due to arrive at destination! 
This service is made possible by a 
unique and modern teletype system 
... typical of progressive, precision 
railroading ... the kind of railroad- 
ing which in this and many, many 
other ways means better service 
for Erie shippers. 









SCRANTON 
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plained by the reappearance of 
war-short stocks on the market 
such as electrical products where 
the year-to-year rise was 130 per 
cent. However, dry goods stocks 


| were up 79 per cent. The declines 
| were limited to clothing and fur- 


| nishings, 


except shoes (six per 
cent), beer (five per cent) and op- 
tical goods (10 per cent). 

It has been pointed out that sup- 
ply pipelines represent excess de- 


| mand for productive facilities, and 


that the business test will come 
when consumer demand consti- 


tutes the sole market. 


_ Harvester “‘pie”’ 


IN ITS 1946 printed report, Inter- 


| national Harvester Company fol- 


lows up its “pie chart’ of all re- 
ceipts and their distribution with 
bar charts that offer a comparison 
between 1941 and 1946. 

The “pie chart” shows these per- 
centages for the distribution of re- 
ceipts: Cost of materials, supplies 
and other expense, 51.93; wages, 
salaries, social security, pension 


and group life, etc., 40.45; divi- 
dends, 3.76; taxes, 2.84: retained 
for use in the business, .79: and 


executive compensation, .23. 

The bar charts disclose that, 
with material costs deducted, em- 
ployes received 81 per cent in 1941 
as against 90 per cent in 1946, the 
stockholders’ share declined to 8.3 
per cent last year compared with 
11.7 in 1941 and the percentage re- 
tained for use in the business 
dropped from 7.3 to 1.7 per cent. A 
graphic hint to employes that they 
are not doing too badly. 


Morgan estimate 


IF MEMORY serves, it was the 
founder of the House of Morgan 
who declared that good business 
judgment consisted in being right 
three out of five times. That was 
almost a perfect bullseye as deter- 
mined many years after by the A. C. 
Nielsen Company which operates 
the Nielsen Food-Drug Index and 
describes itself as the ‘‘World’s 
Largest Marketing Research Or- 
ganization.” 

From surveys made for many 
important companies, Nielsen dis- 
covered that executives are right, 
or substantially right, in only 58 
per cent of their decisions on im- 
portant marketing questions. The 


| Morgan rating for success was 60 
| per cent. 


Executives were asked to write 
their answers to certain market- 


| ing questions without the benefit 


| later 


of research. These were compared 
with the facts as revealed 
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by comprehensive marketing re- 
search, and 42 per cent were wrong. 

Incidentally, Nielsen is now en- 
gaged in a campaign to take a lot 
of the guess work out of radio rat- | 
ings. An attachment to the radios 
records exact use. 

















1919-20 pattern 


EXPORTS in 1946 were only frac- 
tionally below 1945 when lend- 
lease shipments comprised from 60 
to 75 per cent of the monthly totals 
for the first half of the year. Com- 
mercial exports soared, however, 
to take up most of the slack. 

The course of foreign trade, 
therefore, follows the pattern of 
1919-20. The over-all total for last | 
year in exports jumped 25 per cent 
ahead of 1919 though relief ship- 
ments and some residue of lend- 


lease were included. ” out oe yeas eXSAY Psu 
‘ . Qo. — =f " Po P : Abn, ‘re: oe Cian) CLA YI nz 
If the 1919 20 pattern persists, Le ; POR AE: AN at CEN Ie 
then 1947 can be counted upon to ' 
provide another good increase in ° 


our foreign commerce. The price 
collapse of 1920, however, hit such 
trade just as hard as it bumped the 
domestic variety. Exports and im- 
ports in 1921 were just about half Pure running water from a public water supply system is 
of the 1920 peak. 


what’s cheaper than dirt? 


literally cheaper than dirt. A ton of it (240 gallons) costs as low 


Cracker barrel tops as 10 cents. A ton of earth, dumped in front of your home, 


would cost many times 10 cents for trucking alone. This low cost 





FRAGRANCE of coffee, spices and 
cheese. Overtones of warm bread 
and soap. Undertones of kerosene includes collection, purification and delivery right to your faucet. 
and hemp. The general stores at 
the crossroads, cracker barrel, town 
meeting atmosphere. 

Your modern merchandising ex- 
pert at one glance would find a 
hundred things wrong—store lay- 
out, stock, display, service, credit. 
But there on top, leading the list of 
all stores in the country for longev- 
ity is the ‘“‘general store with food.”’ 

The average retail store, accord- 
ing to the Commerce Department, 
lasts only 12 years. General stores | 
have an average life of 21 years. 
Hardware and jewelry stores string 
closely behind. 


of pure water is the more remarkable when you consider it 


One of the reasons for the low cost of water is the long life of cast iron 
pipe. The major part of the cost of a 
water supply system is for underground 
mains. More than 95% of them, through- 
out the country, are constructed with 
economical long-lived cast iron pipe. 
Water supply service is generally 

“out of sight and out of mind” of the 
public, and, too often, taken for granted. 


But it is America’s largest industry, 


operated with great efficiency, 24 hours 


a day, 365 days a year. Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association, T. F. Wolfe, 


wner 

Deere onmom Engineer, 122 S. Michigan Avenue, 
IN THE early ’30’s Adolph A. Berle, | 
Jr., and Gardiner C. Means col- | 
laborated on a book, “The Mod- | 
ern Corporation and Private Prop- 
erty,” which excited not a little 
comment. It advanced the proposi- | 
tion that business control had | 
passed from owners to managers. | 

Now we have a voice for manage- 
ment calling attention to the fact 
that labor has entered the picture 
and negotiations proceed between 
unions and managers with little or 
no heed to the owners. LOOK FOR THIS MARK IT IDENTIFIES CAST IRON PIPE 

“In 99 of 100 cases the primary 


Chicago 3, Illinois. 


This cast iron water main has served 
the City of Philadelphia for 125 years. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


More Wollars 


Your Town 
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PAYROLLS are the life blood of any community. 
When payrolls are growing, business is generally 
good. And when business is good, the entire com- 
munity prospers. 

For this reason, chambers of commerce sponsor 
and support such payroll-expanding activities as 
the attraction of new industries and the expansion 
of existing ones to create new jobs the mod- 
ernization of stores to increase the community’s 
trading area . . . the attraction of tourist and con- 
vention dollars . . . and the improvement of the 
community’s level of education. 


y > NO MATTER how good your local chamber officials 
are, they can’t do their most effective work without 
your help. Ask them what you can do. Then if you want 
to dig deeper into the possibilities of chamber work, 
read, “Local Chambers, Their Origin and Purpose.” 
Write us for a free copy. 





Chamber of Commerce of the 


United States of America 
WASHINGTON 6 ¢ DC 
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concern of management,” writes 
Alvin E. Dodd, president of the 
American Management Associa- 
tion, “is not the stockholder but 
the employes. The manager is con- 
tinually attempting to increase his 
knowledge of how to deal with em- 
ployes. He hires an army of special- 
ists to help him. He polls the em- 
ployes’ opinion. He gives employes 
psychological tests and subjects 
them to ingenious training rou- 
tines. 

“But how often do you hear of 
managers polling the opinions of 
stockholders?” 

As time passes, Mr. Dodd would 
have us Know, it becomes increas- 
ingly important that people be re- 
minded that our factories and pro- 
duction facilities exist because 
other people risked their money to 
make them possible. 


Brands going places 


FOR YEARS the notion persisted 
among large retailers that selling 
national brands was open to sev- 
eral sharp objections. Their stores 
became the selling representative 
of the manufacturer and not the 
buying representative of their cus- 
tomers, the merchants argued. 
There was the jeopardy of losing 
the brand, if handled, at the whim 
of the owner. 

As a result, the big stores gave 
small attention to brands except 
when they were booting them 
around as “price footballs,” a bit 
of bait to lure customers. 

The picture now has changed. 
Brands came through the war with 
colors flying. Quality and value 
stood out against substandard 
ersatz. Many merchants find them- 
selves in need of just this kind of 
good will to re-establish them- 
selves with disgruntled customers. 

A stronger reason for believing 
that brands will have a more im- 
portant place in the retail scheme 
of things for the future is the store 
personnel problem. Salaries are up 
and capable help scarce. Self-serv- 
ice expands, aided by store broad- 
casting, films, television and elec- 
tronic speakers. Brands fit into this 
development like a fish in water. 

| 


| 2-10 E.0.M. 


SEVERAL manufacturers who 
Gesorgie a number of other impor- 
| tant producers in eliminating the 
cash discount have decided they 
have had enough of the retail hor- 
net’s nest they stirred up. They 
have recanted and others no doubt 
| will decide to resume traditional 
discount 
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NO SHORTAGE 


Yes. there’s no shortage of lawsuits. Dockets 
are crowded, these days. Worn-out equipment, 
war-born carelessness, strain and fatigue ... 
these and many other factors increase the possi- 
bility of accident and resultant legal redress. 


That’s why you need, more than ever, complete 


“Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 
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OF SUITS HERE 


coverage of Liability Insurance. Mill, factory, 
store. home, automobile . . . all need protec- 
tion against lawsuits resulting from accidents. 
Make sure that such claims do not cause you 
crippling losses in time and money. See the 


U.S. F. & G. agent in your community today! 





UNITED STATES 


HOME OFFICE: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY INSURANCE CORP., BALTIMORE 
FIDELITY INSURANCE CO. OF CANADA, TORONTO 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
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HERE IS THE MACHINE 











This is the famous SoundScriber electronic dise dictation machine. 
You will find nearly 50,000 of them daily expediting the work of 
their thousands of owners... and saving them money besides, 
Here’s why: 


SoundScriber zs revolutionizing business communication. For the 
first time, it makes machine dictation as simple, easy and expressive 


as the act of conversation. 

So thoroughly has SoundScriber been engineered to the u ay people 
2) work that it has displaced the older methods in America’s largest 
businesses and industries. ‘Thousands who previously felt no enthusiasm 
for machine dictation are now using SoundScriber and receiving the 
benefits resulting from this revolutionary system. 


SoundScriber was and continues to be first in combining the superior 
fidelity of electronic reproduction with the easily handled, flexible, 
plastic disc. The result: utter clarity of the voice for quick, accurate, 
tension-free transcribing and a simplicity of operation which makes you 


forget you are using a machine at all! 

4) Test SoundScriber equipment against any known dictating system 
of any type. Its quick convenience, its saving of time and money, 

and its modest cost—the lowest in the dictation machine industry—will 

revolutionize your thinking about machine dictation, too! Mail the 

coupon today! 


New Haven 4, Connecticut 
NAME_ : : — 
COMPANY on a ee 
ADDRESS 
crit... 
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The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NB-4 
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| vaguely related to interest rates 


| rates approaching the 


though it still bore that title. With 
nominal 


| level, sellers thought they saw an 


opportunity to banish the discount. 
The retail argument is that the 


| concession for cash or payment 


THAT IS REVOLUTIONIZING | 
BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


within a specified period (two per 
cent for ten days after the end 
of the month of shipment) is a 
“cushion” of very essential nature, 
a sort of automatic correction for 
merchandising mistakes. Truth of 
the matter is, sellers contend, that 
it is a hidden profit which retailers 
hug to themselves against any 
occasion when profiteering charges 
might be aired. 

It was a sign that the buyers’ 
market is here, however, when 
leading producers decided to ac- 
cede to retail demands for their 
accustomed “cushion.” 


864 standards 


REPRESENTING the cumulative 
effort of about 3,000 men in 660 
organizations working on their de- 
velopment, a list of 864 standards 
has been issued by the American 
Standards Association. The Associ- 
ation is a federation of 97 national 
technical, trade and governmental 
organizations maintained by in- 
dustry to promote the development 
and use of standards and to serve 
as a national clearing house. 

The standards listed represent 
in each case general agreement on 
the part of maker, seller and user 
groups as to the best current in- 
dustrial practice. 

Not only will 


these approved 


standards help domestic transac- 
tions but, in an expanding world 
trade, frictions and disagreements 
will be reduced between buyers and 
sellers who operate thousands of 
miles apart. 
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> LEST WE FORGET: Prices are the habits 
of people, aS much as amounts of money. 
Fact that a man is making twice his 
1939 income doesn't mean necessarily he 
will pay twice as much for what he buys. 





> THAT DEPRESSION you've been hearing 
about iS on vacation. 

Government economists, others who pre= 
dict it periodically are following the 
charts— 

These show a break in prices coming 
"Sometime this year." It always has come 
within two years after war. 

But will it mean depression? 

Note the cutback in many economists’ 
talk about the coming cutback. More are 
predicting price drops of 10 per cent or 
So. That isn't depression. 

Recession, yes. If you are caught with 
heavy high-priced inventories, you can 
get hurt. 

Present period is filled with terrific 
price distortions. Copper is up 80 per 
cent over fall level. On Same day lead 
jumped 7 per cent, turpentine dropped 10. 

Study possible effect of such distor- 
tion on your own business. Generalities 
may not apply in this market. 

Good broad policy: Limit inventory to 
bare necessities. Buy only what you 
need, what you can move quickly. 

Don't let rising prices mislead you 
into plunging. Break will come when it's 
least expected. 

Watch retail sales figures this month, 
particularly department store sales, as 
indicator of public's buying temper, for 


Signs of buyers’ strike. 
Sales volume after uSual Easter inm- 
petus will show whether people intend to 


buy or wait. 
So far dollar volume runs above year- 
ago figures. But that's largely result 


of higher prices. Unit sales are holding 
about the same, or dropping. 
In a buyers' market, unit sales become 


the key to profits. 

Surplus cracks prices. That's the 
other important factor to watch. 

Partial lifting of export limitations 
probably will put off expected recession 
in cotton goods. 

Wheat is in similar situation. We 


produce between 1,000,000,000 and 
1,200,000,000 bushels, use about 
700,000,000. 

Which means we must get rid of 400,- 
000,000 bushels a year. World relief 
will quickly absorb surplus this year. 
So price jumped to $3. for wheat last 
month. 

But what CAN happen? Let's look at 
what has happened. 

In January, 1920, cash wheat was 
$3.50. By November, same year, it was 
$1.58 and in 1932 it hit 45 cents. 


> CAPITAL EXPENDITURES are running 20 
per cent above last year's record=break= 
ing level. 

That indicates a total of nearly $15,- 
000,000,000 for 1947. 

Also indicated is strength of the 
heavy industries that form a sound base 
under U.S. business this year. 

Recession (if it comes) will not cut 
these expenditures. Nor will high prices 
cause postponements. 

The shell that houses its productive 
machinery is a small part of industry's 
costs. 

Thus building costs are unimportant 
when translated into the cost of units 
produced within the housing. 

Capital improvement is a long-term 
process. Many individual programs run 
three years or longer. Price changes are 
not likely to affect long-term programs, 
which average out over the years. 

In many cases the need for improve- 
ments has accumulated over the depres- 
Sion decade as well as the war years. 

As to possible extent of expansion— 
take electric energy for example: 

Energy generated and sold jumped 70 
per cent from 1939 to war's end while 
plant expansion was held to a quarter of 
that rate. Sale of electric energy is 
holding at the war peak level, exceeding 
it during some periods. 

Electric industry must not only re- 
place or rehabilitate war-worn facili- 
ties, but also expand to meet new de- 
mands. 

Telephone industry, in Similar posi- 
tion, is in midst of greatest capital 
improvement program in its history. 

What about war plants? 

Government spending for industrial 
facilities during war was well under 
amount that would have been spent by 
industry in the same period without war. 

And Government still holds 75 per cent 
of its war facilities. Half or less will 
ever find peacetime use. 


ECONOMIC WAR can keep a nation almost 
as busy as a shooting war. 
That's a thought to keep in mind when 
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thinking of the Truman foreign policy. 

Turkey, Greece are stop-gap. Major ap- 
plication of new policy will be to Ger- 
many and France. 

Hoover report ended Morgenthau plan 
for an economically anemic Germany. 
Southeastern Europe depends on a busy 
Germany to buy goods. 

Government's unofficial tip to France: 
Isolate Communists, keep them under con- 
trol, and you can have machinery, capi- 
tal goods, more finance. 

The more aggressively new foreign pol- 
icy is pursued, the greater load on U.S. 
production, business. 

White man's burden may have been a 
mistake (as England sees it today) but 
it made a comfortable England for 200 
years. And also a lot of millionaires. 


> SALES OF A BILLION a month for next 
six months is War Assets' goal. 

WAA talks in terms of acquisition 
cost, not return. That will be about 20 
cents on the cost dollar. 

Accent will be on moving real estate, 
including about 1,500 industrial plants. 

Pressure comes from top to get rid of 
all but defense stand-by and non-salable 
plants by end of this year. 

This involves stepped-up advertising, 
a flood of invitations for bids. 

Note: Industrial plants have been 
bringing, probably will continue to 
bring, considerably above average sur- 
plus return. 

This is because average is dragged 
down by junk disposal, giveaways to 
schools and political subdivisions. 

WAA now has in its jurisdiction about 
$9,500,000,000 of surplus with another 
10 to 15 billions’ worth to come from 
owning agencies. 


> THERE WILL BE PLENTY of industrial 
background among experts now being 
chosen to advise Congress on economic 
policy. 

It will be their job to keep before 
Congress long-range views of economic 
trends, suggest over-all policies de- 
Signed to avoid boom and bust. 

In short, they will attempt to do for 
Congress what the Board of Economic Ad- 
visors attempts to do for the President. 

Both advisory groups were set up in 
Employment Act of 1946. But Congress is 
just getting around to organizing its 
economic lookout post. 

Congressional group will work under 
the joint committee on the economic re- 
port, of seven members from each house. 


> NEW THINGS COME from research, and a 
record-breaking billion a year is being 
poured into research in the U.S. 


That's triple the prewar rate. 

Before the war, industry conducted 
nearly all U.S. research, spent about 
$350,000,000 annually on it. 

Now this total is up to $500,000,000 
and Government is spending approximately 
as much. 

Eighty per cent of the government fig- 
ure goes into military research. 

Guided missiles take a large part of 
the military allocation. Why? Because 
we have developed a mighty and mysteri- 
ouS weapon in the atomic bomb. 

Now other countries—possible enemies 
—are at work on atomic bombs, other 
weapons to overcome our Superiority. So 
we must cover all possible bets. 

Guided missiles are like a department 
Store: you need a complete line to be 
effective. 

We can shoot a rocket from a submarine 
to land—so we need a rocket to shoot 
from land to sub, in case that sub isn't 
ours. 

Likewise from ground to air, air to 
ground, water to air, air to water, etc. 


> GOVERNMENT WILL CONTINUE as exclusive 
natural rubber buyer for U. S. for an- 
other six months, continue to allocate 
it for another year. 

That's probable outcome of legislation 
pending in Congress. 

Rubber experts say world shortage will 
be over in six months, ending need of 
holding price stable through exclusive 
government purchasing. 

Look for a permanent office of rubber 
director later. 

Plan is to continue government alloca- 
tion of natural to force use of syn- 
thetics, thus protect the nation's 
$700,000,000 war=built synthetic plant. 

Government director, advised by indus- 
try, would set proportions, keep syn- 
thetic plants and development going. 

Meanwhile Army complains that, in 
holding down price, Government also 
holds down quality of natural rubber 
U. S. gets. 


THE WORST IS YET TO COME in teachers’ 
pay controversy. 

Many are ready to follow union exe 
ample. They're tired of seeing less 
Skilled craftsmen get raises through 
Strikes and threats, of being told that 
budget limits prohibit teachers' raises. 

An official of New York state teach- 
ers' group reports 45 teachers' locals 
organized by old=-line unions within last 
six months. 

Strikes in current school year total 
more than 20. 

But majority of teachers won't strike. 
They think it unprofessional. National 
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Education Association advises them 
against striking. 

They have another way out—the Norwalk 
(Conn.) plan which proved effective a 
year ago. 

Teachers there didn't strike. They 
just didn't sign new contracts for com- 
ing year. Schools didn't open in the 
fall—until teachers were satisfied. 

In majority of school systems indi- 
vidual contracts with teachers for 
school year opening next fall come up 
for renewal this month and next. 

Offered same old contracts, same old 
salaries, many will follow Norwalk plan. 


WORLD BANK has gone conservative, may 
now get going. 

New president, John J. McCloy, New 
York lawyer, former assistant secretary 
of war, will follow "sound" banking 
practices, discard New Deal concept of 
bank as an international political 
agency. 

Note background of his principal as- 
sistants: Eugene Black Jr., former Chase 
National vice president; Robert L. Gar-= 
ner, former financial vice president of 
General Foods Corporation. 

All this pleases bankers who must sell 
(and thereby bless) World Bank bonds to 
you directly and through banks and in- 
Surance companies. 

Current problem: Loans to Russian-dom- 
inated countries in effect may be loans 
to Russia. 

Will Americans buy World Bank bonds to 
Support iron-curtain economies? 


p AVIATION—not old-line commerce, takes 
60 per cent of Commerce Department's es- 
timated expenditures for next fiscal 
year. 

That explanation is advanced by Com= 
merce heads arguing for their $260,814,- 
602 estimate—$157,956,200 would go to 
air via CAA, CAB, airports, aids, etc. 

That's so. But look! From actual ex-= 
penditures totalling $51,043,972 in 
1946, eight of the department's old=-line 
bureaus would jump to $83,682,402. 

That includes weather, part of which 
may be charged to air. But it doesn't 
include the $10,150,000 business census 
and several other items set up Separate= 
ly. 

Office of the secretary would get 
$6,892,603 compared with 1946 actual 
expenditures of $3,446,520. 

That's 1946 times two. 


FAR AND AWAY the biggest purchaser of 
civil flight training in the world today 
is the Veterans Administration. 
Officials estimate that if only the 
60,000 or so veterans now enrolled under 


the GI Bill finish their flying courses 
the cost would total $50,000,000. 

But, they add, enrollment probably 
will expand this summer and continue 
well into 1948. 

This means a continuing bulge of busi- 
ness for 2,200 school operators scat- 
tered throughout the U.S. 

It means also continuing business for 
makers of light trainers and handlers of 
aviation supplies. 

About 73 per cent of the trainees are 
Signed up only for basic course leading 
to private pilot license, which limits 
holders to non-commercial flight. 


> DEPT. OF DREAMS (GOP Div. )— 

Suppose buSiness volume and prices 
keep climbing through this year and 
Treasury receipts are several billions 
above President Truman's estimate. Could 
happen. 

Then suppose the Republicans used this 
unexpected surplus to reduce taxes 
Sharply and make a big cut in the debt. 

And then suppose the price bubble 
bursts and that long-awaited recession 
comes early in 1948. 

President Truman wouldn't have a 
chance, these dreamers point out—the 
GOP would take the White House. 

Recession wouldn't last long. Postwar 
recessions never have. 

So the Republican Administration would 
sail right into long-term prosperity, 
bowing modestly along the way for its 
economic accomplishments, no doubt. 

Meanwhile economics would continue 
their habit of doin' just what comes 
naturally. 


P BRIEFS: South Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce finds the state's annual bill for 
federal, state and local taxes exceeds 
total annual value of Texas agricultural 
crops, livestock and livestock products. 
-»-Douglas is putting finishing touches 
on a new DC=-6 for President Truman's 
personal use, replacing present Sacred 
Cow. White House also hopes for new 
name...-Budget Bureau's statistical 
Standards division points with pride to 
its cut in surveys, other question 
forms. Cut is from wartime peak of 6,200 
to 4,000 this year....Rumbling that 
General Bradley is asking to be re= 
lieved of Veterans Administration post 
grows louder....National Advisory Com-= 
mittee for Aeronautics has tested more 
than 100 fuels, found none better than 
kerosene for jet engines....Trouble with 
Republican leadership: They're ALL run- 
ning for President....Likely labor 
legislation: Law authorizing govern= 
ment=-requested injunctions against 
strikes affecting the national welfare. 
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SA nacay accounting job 


or lls COMpuny 
wilh 60 employees! 


One of the most enthusiastic National users to 
be found anywhere is a manufacturer employing 
about 60 people in his office and factory, and 


having a daily posting of accounts receivable of 





only about 40. 

While no one, or two, or even three, of his 
accounting jobs would have justified machine 
operation, yet his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine is so flexible that, 
single-handed, it handies his entire accounting! It 
produces his accounts receivable; accounts pay 
able distribution and general ledger; payroll 
both checks and cash: stock records—on ordet 
and on hand: salesmen’s commission accounts: 
and sales distribution by products and by sales- 
men—all accurate, all balanced, all up to the 
minute at any moment! 

Prior to his use of the National machine, two 
of these jobs—stock records, and sales distribu- 
tion—were not available at all. And the others 
meant endless work, with all of the usual dupli- 
cations, triplications, month-end peaks, and 


In just a matter of seconds this Multiple-Duty National Ac- 


counting Machine changes from one type of work to another. laborious searches for differences. 


P . ‘ ‘ . oO ‘mplo “oO d 50 peo , . 
The removable form bars, which make this possible, simply lift If you emy J from about 50 people up, let 
: , your local National representative show you 
out and snap in—no screws, catches, or fittings to fuss with. / 
exactly how the right National 
accounting system can save you 
time and money, while giving you 
better control of your own busi- 
ness. Or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 


9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 


CASH REGISTERS » ADDING MACHINES 


In great batteries, this same National Accounting Machine 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


serves many of the country’s largest banks and industries. 


Making business easier 
for the American businessman 
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The State of theNation 


Tere months of the two-year span allotted 
to the Eightieth Congress have now elapsed. 
There will be no quarterly report to the elec- 
torate. 

Under our system of government we are not 
expected to pass judgment on our representa- 
tives until they have had a fair opportunity to 
prove themselves. It is not premature, however, 
to draw some preliminary conclusions from the 
record of a session which has started well and 
which holds promise of being outstanding in con- 
eressional history. 

The first of these conclusions seems negative, 
but is nevertheless important. The machinery 
of government has neither stalled, nor stripped 
any gears, nor even missed fire perceptibly as a 
result of electing a Congress opposed to the 
Administration in political complexion. There 
have certainly been sharp disagreements, and 
more of these are to be expected. But, on the 
whole, the Republicans in charge of congres- 
sional committees and the Democrats in charge 
of executive departments have been behaving 
like patriotic Americans; not like elephants and 
donkeys. 

This was so confidently to be expected that it 
would not merit comment except for the doleful 
predictions, early last autumn, of the disasters 
to be expected if one party should storm Capitol 
Hill while the other still held the White House. 
The result, it was asserted, would be to destroy 
the international influence of the United States; 
to produce stalemate in domestic government; 
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to bog down reconstruction. None of this has 
happened, and none of it will happen. 

There will be no disaster from divided political 
authority for the simple reason that our system 
of government is by plan and structure op- 
posed to concentration of power. Therefore it 
operates not less but more efficiently when un- 
usual executive authority is curtailed by the 
presence of an opposition Congress. A situation 
like the present gives an additional check to 
that unhappy centralizing tendency which is 
death to individual initiative and which the Con- 
stitution of the United States was carefully de- 
signed to avert. 


Political Aberrations 


This statement does not mean that it would 
be normally desirable, even if it were politically 
possible, to have the Congress and the Presidency 
controlled by opposing parties. Attention is called 
to the phrase “unusual executive authority” in 
the preceding paragraph. What we have now is 
an abnormal! situation offsetting the even greater 
abnormality of the political picture from 1932 
to 1946. Everyone who knows how to calculate 
an average knows also that the c’'rve of a sta- 
tistical median is made smooth by cancelling 
out opposing aberrations. And there are ab- 
normalities in political conditions as well as in 
weather reports and vital statistics. 

The New Deal was an abnormal political peri- 
od from its beginning in the midst of staggering 
economic depression to its close in the convulsive 
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How to weld a GALLIMAUFRY 


* gal‘li-mau/fry, n. A compound of many ingredients, 


a hodgepodge. 
YOU may have to weld a gallimaufry sooner 
than you think. Why? Because you may not be 
able to get the specific steels you want. And 
your problem of joining them presents a metal- 
lurgical hodgepodge. 


But you can weld them—high alloys to low 
alloys, nickel steels with carbon steels, high 
sulphur steels, and many others—thanks to P&H 
Lime Ferritic Electrodes. 


Here again P&H experience showed the 
way. Early in the war, P&H Research Laborato- 
ries produced the first Lime Ferritic Electrodes, 
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first to solve the complex metallurgical prob- 
lems of welding armor plate. 


Today these Lime Ferritic Electrodes are 
solving hundreds of hodgepodges for those us- 
. another P&H contri- 
bution to the progress of arc welding. When- 


ing unfamiliar steels. . 


ever you need help, callon P&H —a leading user 
of arc welding, a leading maker of arc welding 


equipment. 









AC & DC Electrodes » AC & DC 
Machines + Welding Positioners 
Electric Hoists Production 
Welding Control Systems 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSIN 
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termination of a terrible world war. The net 
political result of these factors was to bring a 
concentration of executive authority heretofore 
unknown and unimagined in the United States. 
Under stress of circumstance, executive central- 
ization was indorsed even to the extent of fre- 
quent acclamation of President Roosevelt as the 
“indispensable man,” during the 1944 election 
campaign. 

People forgot that this Republic is founded 
on the assumption that no man is indispensable 
to its welfare, but that its principles of divided 
governmental authority are indispensable to the 
welfare of all men. 

To restore validity to these principles it was 
essential that the concentration of executive 
authority should be dissolved, and the powers 
taken from the people restored to them as quick- 
ly as possible. To accomplish this, opposition 
control of Congress was essential, and was ef- 
fected with the clear vision habitually shown by 
Americans in any real emergency. Much credit, 
also, is due to President Truman, who has volun- 
tarily relinquished a large part of his emergency 
executive powers, and who has handled himself, 
in a difficult political position, with great per- 
sonal dignity and with a keen sense of the im- 
portance of compromise on all issues where vital 
principle is not involved. 

But the wisdom of the American people in 
electing a Republican Congress at this juncture, 
and the wisdom so far shown by President Tru- 
man in taking a cooperative attitude toward his 
political opponents, would not have met the 
situation unless Congress itself had risen to the 
challenge. That it has done this well is certainly 
in part due to the Reorganization Act passed by 
the preceding Congress, but put into effect by 
this one in spite of the change in political lead- 
ership. 


Congress is Streamlined 


The significance of the Reorganization Act is 
not fully explained by noting that it has reduced 
the number of Senate committees from 33 to 
15, and those in the House from 48 to 19, estab- 
lishing joint committees of both houses for such 
vital matters as budgetary analysis. As important 
as this streamlining are the sharper definition of 
committee jurisdiction, the provision of expert 
research assistance and the separation of the 
handling of petty detail from the planning of 
national policy. From the latter viewpoint the 
Eightieth Congress is in a better position to act 
intelligently than any of its recent predecessors. 
So there is nothing accidental in the fact that it 
is doing so. 

Good party organization is also bringing re- 
sults. The papers have been full of reports about 
discord in the Republican leadership. This is to 
be expected because personal rivalries always 
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make readable tidbits, 
especially if possible 
Presidential nominees or 
their lieutenants are in- 
volved. But the fact, as 
opposed to the gossip, 
is that the Republican 
unity is extraordinarily OF NATION'S BUSINESS 

strong, the more so con- 

sidering that the majority in Congress has no 
leadership from the White House or any other 
single center. 

The Democratic Party is also more unified than 
many anticipated, considering its debacle last 
November and the deep split between the left and 
right wings which has developed since the end of 
the war. 

Regardless of party affiliation, all Americans 
—excepting Communists, who are only nomi- 
nally Americans—can take pride in the signs 
that Congress is reestablishing itself as the es- 
sential balance wheel of American government. 

An intelligent executive and an independent 
judiciary are also vital for the preservation of 
our political system. But, unless the representa- 
tive arm of government is healthy and able to 
do its work competently, the body politic cannot 
be considered robust. Already the record of the 
Eightieth Congress stands out brightly, in a 
world shadowed by the collapse and disappear- 
ance of parliamentary institutions. 





A Tough Dilemma 


Its most serious test, however, has not yet been 
met. For in the period immediately ahead Con- 
gress must make decisions which will profoundly 
effect the future of the American Republic. 

If the United States is to take over British im- 
perial commitments which that overburdened 
Empire can no longer sustain, the inevitable long- 
range effect will be to centralize American gov- 
ernment, and to develop federal authority, in a 
manner contrary to the spirit if not the letter of 
the Constitution. If the United States does not 
accept these responsibilities, on the other hand, 
there is little doubt that Soviet Russia will. 

The Eightieth Congress, therefore, may well be 
called upon to make the fateful decision between 
maintaining the Republic and developing an 
American Empire, with all that this implies in 
the way of Constitutional change. The choice 
may not be immediately apparent. It was not 
apparent to most of the colonists of 1747 that 
they were heading towards independence. But 
now, as two centuries ago, single decisions will 
establish fateful trends. 

At such a time it is fortunate for America that 
its national legislative body is of high quality and 
truly representative. Its responsibility is enor- 
mous, and shared by every citizen. 


FELIX MORLEY 
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BACK OF THE TRUCK — THESE 3 


International 


International 


International 


TRUCK SERVICE ® ENGINEERED PARTS ® APPROVED ACCESSORIES 





Rugged stamina! Long mileage! Econ- 
omy of operation! 


International Trucks provide all three 
in such abundance that for 16 years 
more heavy-duty International Trucks 
have served American commerce and 


industry than any other make. 


And to make sure that every opera- 
tor gets every profitable mile and every 
available economy from every Interna- 
tional Truck, this is the Three-Part 


Service International provides: 
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MAINTENANCE AND SERVICE 
Quickly available everywhere from 
thousands of International Dealers and 
the nation’s largest company - owned 
truck-service organization — Interna- 
tional Branches. 

ENGINEERED PARTS 
Precision - made, like the originals in 
International Trucks— wear better and 
last longer. 

APPROVED TRUCK ACCESSORIES 


A complete line for every truck need. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


1907-1947—Forty years of International Truck Service fo Industry, Commerce, Agriculture 
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INTERNATIONAL’ 


Triple-checked against the most rigid 
standards to assure efficient, trouble- 
free performance. 

Yes, International Three-Part Service 
makes sure that operators get the extra 
mileage, the dependable stamina and 
the low operating cost built into all 


International Trucks. 


Motor Truck Division a 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY | 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 

Other International Harvester Products: 


FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES 
INDUSTRIAL POWER REFRIGERATION 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest 
of Stars’’ Sunday! NBC Network. 
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A CRUCIAL period for a private 
ownership economy lies imme- 


diately ahead. Communists are sure 
our business structure will wreck it- 
self with the violence of its own fluc- 
tuations. None disputes that they have 
put their finger on the weakest feature 
of our system. It will require the co- 
operation of leaders in many activities to dimin- 
ish the impact of changes that now are in the 
making. The controversy over the Lilienthal nom- 
ination was an indication that the battle lines 
between free enterprise and communism are be- 
ing more closely joined. Most Americans in the 
past have regarded communism as something 
immoral. It now is being recognized as an eco- 
nomic system that is offering competition to free 
enterprise. The test is which system is the more 
productive. With all our inefficiencies the record 
of the war and of the postwar period shows that 
our system attains production. Communism has 
yet to measure up to that test. 


Farm Troubles Ahead? 


Those inclined to look with foreboding on the 
future expect to see huge agricultural surpluses 
with crashing commodity and land prices. They 
anticipate continuing delays in the construction 
program. They foresee an early end to inventory 
expansion. If these three developments should 
materialize, serious trouble might result and an- 
other example be provided to which the Com- 
munists could point. As yet there are no surpluses 
of agricultural products hanging over the mark- 
ets for those important commodities. Prospective 
agricultural acreage is such, however, that a good 
crop year in 1947 could result in yields greatly 
beyond the capacity of this country to absorb. 
There is no reason to believe, however, that the 
leadership will not be able to meet that eventual- 
ity. 

Even standpat isolationists do not want to see 
American agriculture put in the strait jacket of 
a market confined to this country. Europe may 
yet make unexpected progress in agricultural 
production this year. In that event markets for a 
part of the American surplus will have to be 
found elsewhere. Planning for that particular 
eventuality is going forward. 

The hope is expressed, however, that arrange- 
ments in the future will be better than recent 
planning in the handling of relief supplies. 

While developments in agriculture will have a 
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profound effect on what happens to 
business in 1947, construction also will 
make its influence felt in a major way. 
There is no reason to anticipate any 
discouragement of building. If advan- 
tage is taken of the experience since 


OF NATION’S BUSINESS ~J Day, the opposite will be true. 


Inventories have reached what ordi- 
narily would be regarded as a normal level. They 
have been increasing more rapidly than sales but 
with all the existing scarcities, high-level em- 
ployment, savings and easy consumer credit, only 
pessimists would predict an abrupt decline in 
inventory buying. Instead, the problems probably 
will be to find enough workers to harvest the 
crops; to find the materials for construction and 
to bring about a gradual decline in prices. In the 
face of sustained and increased rates of produc- 
tion, prices recede reluctantly. No one expects 
price recessions to follow an even slope. There 
are certain to be fluctuations. Some inflationary 
forces still are operating. Acute needs in other 
countries keep our markets under pressure. 

Production in the first quarter of 1947 reached 
an unexpectedly high level. The industrial index 
is up 25 points as compared with the first quarter 
of last year. 

The strikes of 1946 account for a portion of this 
spectacular change, but production really is roll- 
ing with the outlook bright for May and June. 
The full effect of many months of high produc- 
tion is beginning to be felt. 


Prices Tend to Stabilize 


Indications are that prices will remain rela- 
tively stable during the remainder of the year. 
There will be gyrations and exceptions, but on the 
average the situation will continue to move grad- 
ually from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. Undue 
concern seems to have been attached to what 
were apparently temporary price advances. De- 
mand will continue to be steady and strong. The 
amount of gold being imported indicates that 
despite all their troubles war-torn countries still 
have buying power. 

This unexpected influx of gold since the first 
of the year has an inflationary effect, but there is 
no reason to believe that it is enough to have any 
important bearing on the situation. It does dem- 
onstrate, however, that foreign demand for our 
goods is greater than had been estimated. Amer- 
ican buyers are withholding purchases wherever 
possible, waiting on lower prices. Certainly no 
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Whether you give dictation... 

or transcribe it... you can save 
time, reduce effort, open up 

opportunities for creative activity 
by letting the modern method 

simplify paper work. . . electronically. 
The Edison Electronic Voicewriter 

. recognized by its Ear-Tuned 

Jewel-Action .. . makes shouts or 

whispers sound as they should, so 
that the exact words dictated 

appear on paper the first time 

. every time. 
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large part of their cash reserves is being used to 
bid up prices. 

Industry is operating on a full-time basis. There 
is nothing threatening in the attitude of labor. 
There will be strikes, but their effect will not be 
felt by the economy as a whole. The rank and file 
of labor is convinced the time is not propitious 
for strikes. Most labor leaders feel the same way 
about it. Workmen do not want to lose their pay 
and exhaust their strike funds when the odds are 
against success. 


The opinion is being expressed in some quarters 
that quiet on the labor front is due primarily to 
fear of legislation. Some feel that labor troubles 
will break out again as soon as Congress adjourns 
in July. This is not the generally held view. It is 
apparent that labor realizes that it must improve 
its standing with the public. For that reason most 
unions will not be so shortsighted as to make un- 
reasonable demands just because Congress has 
gone home. It will be back in January. 

While many statistical series must be carried 
in terms of value, Federal Reserve sources point 
out that physical volume is the real measure that 
must be kept to the fore in a period such as the 
present. Attention is called to the fact that in- 
come payments to individuals rose more than 
130 per cent from 1939 to 1946, but the advance 
was less than 70 per cent in terms of what money 
will buy. That calculation was made before taxes. 
The figure is much less when tax payments are 
considered. The value of the average consumer’s 
dollar had become 65 cents. The total production 
of goods and services which shows a 120 per cent 
increase over 1939 is in fact only a 50 per cent rise. 
The 1946 retail sales level of $96,000,000,000 
amounts to $60,000,000,000 in terms of 1939 dol- 
lars. 

Much concern has been expressed because of 
inventory accumulation, but half the increase 
since V-J Day is price increase and nothing more. 
Manufacturers’ inventories that apparently are 
double the 1939 total in fact have gone up only 
20 per cent. Business men are giving more at- 
tention to the deflation of dollar figures. The 
Federal Reserve industrial index is a record of 
physical volume, but the economists of that or- 
ganization are quick to point out that the in- 
dustrial index does not cover public utilities, 
agriculture, and service activities. Thousands of 
unusable houses are awaiting materials. The in- 
dex does not tell the whole story. Farm market- 
ings in 1946 were three times higher than they 
were in 1939, but the volume of farm production 
was up only 25 per cent. 


The production index does not separate spare 
parts from the output of new automobiles. Thus 
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the index for auto pro- 
duction was boosted in 
1946 when there was 
record output of parts. 
Exports have an impor- 
tant bearing when the 
outflow is much greater 
than imports. 

Consideration must be 
given another point raised by the Federal Reserve 
economists. National wealth has a bearing on 
physical production. National wealth has de- 
creased through use of resources, through the 
deterioration of cities, of roads and transporta- 
tion equipment. Stockpiles of raw materials have 
been exhausted. Automobiles, refrigerators, and 
much of the equipment in the hands of individu- 
als are the worse for wear. 
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Insistance by John J. McCloy on certain 
changes in world bank policy has strengthened 
that institution. He makes it a condition that 
the bank be run as a business institution and 
controlled by its international board. He is not 
willing that it be an instrument of American 
foreign policy, or that loans be made on any other 
than a banking basis. 

Mr. McCloy admits that the United States has 
the right to veto a loan in the American market 
and that the motive for such action should not 
be questioned. He is determined, however, that 
the bank’s policies in making loans must be 
guided by its statute and its judgment and not 
by political considerations. 


John Snyder is not spectacular, but he is run- 
ning the Treasury in a way that is making a 
favorable impression even in political circles. He 
scored when he called the British for their failure 
in their agreement with Argentina to live up to 
their promises in connection with the loan. 

As long as Argentina exports more to the 
United Kingdom than she takes in imports the 
violation of the agreement would be only tech- 
nical. The British, however, had no business to 
make an agreement that conflicted, even tech- 
nically, with its pledge to us. Congress cannot be 
expected to ratify agreements with foreign coun- 
tries if the executive branch of government is 
disposed to wink at violations. The importance of 
the incident to American business is that the 
government is prepared to protest any expediency 
that may be undertaken which conflicts in the 
slightest way with the letter and spirit of solemn 
agreements. This is more important now than 
ever as operations of the international bank and 
the handling of the monetary fund soon will have 
a direct bearing on American business. 


PAUL WOOTON 
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WHAT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER-THE RAILROADS 









A RECENT survey of public opinion 
indicated that lots of folks have been 
“seeing” a mirage of railroad profits 
that weren’t there. 

Most people thought that 10% would 
be a fair profit for railroads—nine out 
of ten said 6% or more would be fair. 
But the fact is that the railroads don’t 
come out anywhere near that well. 

In the years since 1938—four of them 
war years of tremendous traffic—the rail- 
roads earned an average of only 4% per 
year on their net investment in tracks, 
cars, engines, shops, stations and all 
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the things it takes to produce the rail 
service which the nation needs. 

In 1946—with wages and prices of ma- 
terial and fuel up more than 50% above 
prewar levels — railroads still hauled 
freight at prewar rates. Even witha slight 
increase in rates during the latter half 
of the year, their earnings on net invest- 
ment dropped to an average of only 

34,%. Some railroads earned more, but 
others showed no profit at all — were, 
indeed, in the red for the year of the 
heaviest peacetime trafhc in history. 

At the end of 1946, the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission authorized 
higher freight rates to become effective 
in 1947. These increases will help the 
railroads to meet their rising costs, 
and will give them a better chance to 
improve their equipment, roadways 
and other facilities — improvements 
necessary for continually better service 
to the public. 

But even with these increases, in 1947 
railroads will probably average little 
more than 3% on their investments— 
just about half the 6% which is as little 
as anyone would consider a fair profit. 
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Washington Scenes 


7 HE Republicans have reached the 
point where they must deliver. All 
that has taken place so far—the ora- 
tory, the promising, the endless party 
huddles—has been prologue. Now the 
time has come to convert promise into 
performance. Now, as the shrewd Van- 
denberg has said, we will see whether 
the GOP majority in Congress has the fortitude 
to vote as it has talked. 

The two great tasks facing this Eightieth Con- 
gress—writing a new national labor policy and 
the threefold job of slashing the budget, reduc- 
ing the debt, and cutting taxes—are both difficult. 

Of the two, however, the budget-debt-tax issue 
is the thornier. 

The Battle of the Budget involves not merely a 
fiscal question but a philosophy. It is the New 
Deal philosophy of Big Government and pater- 
nalism. Therefore, what happens now will deter- 
mine to what extent that philosophy is to endure. 


Uncle Sam an Indian Giver 


The issue has been best summed up by Sen. 
Harry F. Byrd, a Virginia Democrat, who yields 
to no Republican in his hatred of Big Government 
and reckless spending. Listen to him as he tells 
the Senate: 


“In recent years the average citizen of Amer- 
ica has been influenced to hold the belief thata 
grant from Uncle Sam is a gift. The people 
think of the Government as a third party, 
when, in fact, we ourselves are the Government. 
Its wealth is only the collective wealth of all the 
people. If our democracy is to survive, the peo- 
ple must support the Government and not the 
Government the people.... 

“During the °30’s and the war period the 
Government intervened in one area after an- 
other in our economic life. The present execu- 
tive budget assumes the continuance of that 
philosophy. With it goes a tax system so onerous 
that it becomes, in effect, the instrument of 
socialization by which wealth is redistributed, 
and by which those who rise above the crowd 
are cut back to the level of mediocrity. 

“It is time we made an abrupt change in that 
philosophy. What we do about the present bud- 
get is a test of how clearly we see this problem 
and of America’s ability to resist the world-wide 
forces of government dictation and collectiv- 
ism. 


Since the Eightieth Congress is conservative, 
and therefore anti-New Deal, one would expect 
overwhelming approval of Byrd’s argument. 
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There is, in principle. But lawmakers 
have a cynical habit of rising above 
principle when their own political 
hides are at stake. 

Here are a few reasons why Wash- 
ington observers keep their fingers 
crossed in the face of all the glittering 
promises that have been coming from 
Capitol Hill in a virtually endless stream. 

Never in history has Congress succeeded in 
lowering substantially the budget submitted by 
the Executive. 

Only a handful of senators and representatives 
are really familiar with federal budget-making. 
The blunt-spoken Taft has admitted as much, 
saying that “most of us in Congress don’t know 
much about it.” 

The economy pledges actually made by Con- 
gress—the House vote to cut the Truman budget 
by $6,000,000,000 and the Senate vote to cut it by 
$4,500,000,000—are not binding, even morally. In 
the debate, Taft said frankly that any figure that 
might be set was only a “pious hope.” Vandenberg 
said it was a “gigantic speculation.” And Tydings, 
grinning, said it was “a New Year’s resolution 
which we may break on the second day of Janu- 
ary.” 

The hard fact is that no savings have been 
effected as yet except in the “Expenditures 
Slashed” headlines. The business of cutting, in 
fact, has only begun. Savings are achieved, not 
by adopting resolutions that hit the headlines, 
but by sweating them out of the 11 or so appro- 
priation bills, item by item. 

Here we come to the great difference between 
talking about economy in the abstract and the 
pain of voting against items that the folks back 
home may want. 

For example, nearly all members favor reduc- 
ing the number of federal workers. When they 
talk about it, however, they have in mind the 
“army” of workers in the District of Columbia, 
where there is no vote. As Senator Byrd has 
pointed out, however, 90 per cent of all federal 
workers are outside of Washington. 


Economy is Hard to Vote 


Will the lawmakers have the fortitude to vote 
to eliminate federal jobs in their own states, ci- 
ties, and towns? 

And what about such vote-getters as appro- 
priations for highways, airports and other public 
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Union Pacific serves more National 
Parks and western vacationlands 
than any other railroad. 


* * * 


In these colorful regions, you will 
find a wealth of natural beauty 
together with healthful and enjoy- 
able recreation. 


* *K *K 


Begin and end your well-earned 
vacation with relaxation. Travel by 
train and enjoy air-conditioned com- 
fort... room to roam ... restful 
nights . . . and delicious dining-car 
meals. For unsurpassed vacation 
travel, in all seasons, we suggest you 
... be specific—say “Union Pacific.” 


* x * 


Select the vacation region in which you 
are particularly interested. Then mail cou- 
pon for further information. 


UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


Union Pacific Railroad 


Room No. 54 Omaha 2, Nebraska 


| am intere a train trip to the following region: 
(Name region in which you are interested) 
Please send detailed information: 
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works; benefits for farmers; flood control and 
rivers and harbors projects; irrigation and re- 
clamation in the West; rural electrification and 
school lunches? Always in the past it has been 
politically advantageous to vote for such items. 
Some of those who have cried loudest for econo- 
my have, at the same time, criticized President 
Truman for cutting particular budget items. It 
is a case of their own political oxen being gored. 
Farm-bloc Republicans, for example, are angry 
because Mr. Truman cut $100,000,000 from the 
$300,000,000 proposed for soil conservation. 


In many instances, the blame for higher gov- 
ernment costs goes, not to the Executive, but to 
Congress. A case in point is the pay of soldiers and 
sailors. Senator Byrd has observed that it now 
costs two and a half times as much to maintain 
a member of the armed forces as it did in 1940— 
$3,100 a year for the pay and subsistence of each 
soldier and sailor, as compared to $1,386 before 
Pearl Harbor. 

One of the chief reasons is that the last Con- 
gress raised postwar pay in the armed forces. 
Politics had a lot to do with it. The 1946 election 
was coming up, and the lawmakers, Republicans 
and Democrats, were afraid of continuing the 
draft. They, therefore, voted for pay increases, 
hoping that these would encourage voluntary 
enlistments and make the draft unnecessary. 

The amount asked now for the Army and Navy 
—$11,200,000,000—is twice as much as the cost 
of the whole federal Government in the early 
1930’s. It is 11 times more than the cost of our 
national defense the year before Pearl Harbor, 
and nearly half the total cost of World War I. 

One of the country’s foremost military experts 
had some brutal things to say about this recently. 
He had to talk off the record. But one of these 
days he will speak out, and when he does it will 
be a good thing for the country. 

He said flatly that nobody could expect the 
American taxpayers to put up with such a terrific 
budget for the armed forces, year after year. He 
said it was outrageous. And the worst part of it, 
he continued, is that the taxpayers are not get- 
ting their money’s worth, because the U.S. Army, 
as now constituted, is not only extravagant but 
inefficient and ineffective. It is scattered all over 
the world; it has no hard core, no reserve strength. 

“The fact is,” he said, “you can’t buy an army.” 

He went on to explain that the United States 
never will have an adequate army until it adopts 
universal military training and puts the whole 
matter on a basis of duty to country. Something 
more than 1,000,000 American youngsters would 
then be trained every year. Once the program was 
well under way, the country would always have a 
potential reserve of at least 4,000,000 trained men. 

But, of course, that requires legislative action; 
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and legislative action of 
that kind, in turn, re- 
quires courage—a brand 
of courage that is none 
too evident in American 
politics today. 
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Meantime, there is 
some fantastic thinking in connection with the 
purpose of our military strength. One well-known 
senator, asked why he favored cutting the Army 
and Navy, replied: “I have been told on good au- 
thority that we are no longer afraid of Russia.”’ 

This, of course, overlooks the relationship be- 
tween military power and foreign policy. 

An America with feeble arms would be an 
America with feeble diplomacy. The purpose of 
maintaining American military power in this 
stage of history is not simply to ward off a Rus- 
sian attack, but to back up Secretary of State 
Marshall at the peace table and discourage Rus- 
sian expansionism. 

The whole “democratic frontier” in Europe is 
endangered by this Russian imperialistic urge. 
The shadow of the bear hangs over Greece and 
Turkey, the oil lands of Arabia, and the whole 
area of the Middle East to the frontiers of India. 
Russia, as Churchill warned at Fulton a year ago, 
has respect only for strength. Unfortunately, her 
urge to expand coincides with a tragic period for 
Great Britain. The only strength that remains to 
command Russia’s respect is our own. 


% © 


All of which explains why the Battle of the 
Budget makes the writing of a new national labor 
policy seem easy by comparison. 

The most notable aspect of the latter task has 
been the poor impression made by labor spokes- 
men in testifying on Capitol Hill. Senators and 
representatives have been astonished at the atti- 
tude of these spokesmen; at their unwillingness 
to admit the need of reforms and their seeming 
unawareness of the change in public opinion. 

For their part, the labor leaders also must have 
been astonished. They discovered that the law- 
makers no longer were in awe of them. Their 
warnings against “hysteria” and “shackling la- 
bor” left the members undisturbed. Worse, they 
found that some of their most ardent champions 
of the past were deserting them—men like the 
liberal Sen. Wayne Morse, for example. Morse 
gave them the biggest shock of all, saying that, 
if he had to make his choice between no labor 
legislation and legislation that went too far, then 
he would vote for “legislation which goes too far.” 

Like many another politician, Morse must have 
discovered that labor spokesmen do not always 
speak for the rank and file of labor. 


EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 
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How to cure gift-buying headaches... 


PERMANENT LF 


PERHAPS you are one of those busy executives who 
can cope promptly and efficiently with run-of-the- 
mine business problems... but are utterly confounded 
when there are gifts to buy—for daughter, wife, wed- 
ding presents. 

If you are in this category, we'd like to suggest that 
you ask your Wallace Silversmiths dealer for a little 
booklet called “A Man’s Guide to Simplified Gift 
Buying.” Designed from the man’s point of view, it 
describes, illustrates and prices a variety of Wallace 
Solid (Sterling) Silver, both flatware and holloware, 
especially appropriate for gifts. 

When there is a gift to buy, just make your selec- 
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tion from the booklet, have your secretary call the 
local W allace dealer eee 


turies of acceptance and prestige behind it . . . and 


and it’s done! Silver has cen- 


in giving Wallace Sterling you can be sure of Sterling 
silver that has expressed the highest traditions of 


silvercrafting since 1835. 


WALLAG 


SILVERSMITHS 


SINCE 1835 WALLINGFORD * CONN. 
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TOLDHERE for the first time 
is the amazing story of the 
school which is teaching its 


students to wreck America 
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Trained to Raise Hell in America 


By JUNIUS B. WOOD 


Arrention. ambitious young 
men and women! A well-estab- 
lished and liberally endowed uni- 
versity offers you free courses in 
factory sabotage, bomb making, 
kidnapping, train wrecking, bank 
robbery, fomenting armed mutiny 
—and other techniques of vio- 
lence and treason. 

Scholarships cover all expenses, 
including recreation and annual 
vacations at summer resorts. 

This university is the West Point 
of world revolution. 

That it exists is surprising. That 
it is sanctioned and supported, ac- 
cording to its graduates, by a rec- 
ognized government, is more amaz- 
ing 

Other 


state-supported schools 
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educate their youth to become bet- 
ter citizens. This university teaches 
youth of other lands to go back 
home and wreck their countries. 

Over the years it has trained and 
returned to the United States an 
estimated 800 disloyal Americans. 
They are the leaven of some 50,000 
Communists and 100,000 pinkos in 
our land; they are the high officers 
of a secret army now being drilled 
to overthrow our Government and 
social order. 

Most startling of all, from an 
American point of view, is the dip- 
lomatic amiability which bolsters 
and bows to a government that is 
diligently working to wreck our in- 
stitutions. 

This university is the Interna- 
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tional Lenin School in Moscow. 
Conspiracy and secrecy are the es- 
sence of all it teaches. Outside of 
top levels in the Communist party 
and in the Soviet Government, few 
even in Moscow Know of its exis- 
tence. 

It is behind a stucco-covered 
brick wall, high enough to baffle 
prying eyes. It is on the left side of 
Vorovskaya Ulitza (street), a few 
blocks beyond Arbat Ploschad 
(square of the telegas). Oldtimers, 
before adopting names of Com- 
munist heroes became the vogue, 
knew the thoroughfare as Povar- 
skaya Ulitza (Cook Street). Even 
earlier, in 1613, Arbat Ploschad was . 
where a Russian volunteer army 
under Prince Pozharsky and a 
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Nishni Novogorod (now Gorki) 
tradesman broke through the de- 
fenses of the White city and drove 
the Polish invaders from the 
Kremlin. 

In olden days this was the gen- 
teel neighborhood of court attend- 
ants. Later, the aristocracy found 
it convenient for extramarital ven- 
tures. Now it is dotted with diplo- 
matic offices and homes. Students 
can look across the street from dor- 
mitory windows at the former Brit- 
ish mission building, now a con- 
sulate, at the one-time German 
embassy and the official abodes of 
other capitalist countries. 

The present site of higher educa- 
tion in bank robbery—rechristened 
“revolutionary self-help’’—and 
kindred arts was once the quiet love 
nest of a Russian prince. His lady 
friend’s little palace in the spacious 
grounds has been remodeled into 
the students’ auditorium, class- 
rooms and dormitories. It faces a 
plain, unnumbered gate in the wall, 
guarded 24 hours a day by a Red 
sentry so none may enter without 
a Communist identification card. 

More buildings were needed for 
the growing school. Overlooking 
the wall is a structure in modern 
Soviet architecture with class- 
rooms on the lower floors and 
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sleeping quarters on the others. 
Back of the modest palace is a 
building for political police and se- 
cret paraphernalia, to which even 
students do not have free entrance. 
In the rear of the school building is 
a larger one with halls for demon- 
Sstrations in street fighting and 
other activities. A smaller adminis- 
tration building is near the center 
of the campus, still leaving ample 
space for outdoor exercises away 
from inquisitive eyes. 


Siberia awaits the curious 


NATIVE Russians have learned 
that the reward for curiosity may 
be an extended visit to Siberia or an 
appearance before a firing squad. 
Patrons of the school admit that 
the Japanese did photograph the 
establishment and from within the 
compound. This was considered an 
act of treachery (the two countries 
being friends at the time) which 
was not discovered until a Soviet 
spy fraternally stole a copy from 
Japan’s secret files. 

When a stranger asks any Mus- 
covite in the know about the Lenin 
School, the prearranged reply al- 
ways is: 

“It’s up TversKaya Ulitza, off the 
square with the Moscow Soviet 


The insurrectionists are taught in detail how to subdue the police, wreck trains, and cut communications 


Building,” meaning the city hal]. 
This college with so similar ag 
name is the Lenin Institute. Its 
field is scholarly and theoretical, 
shouldering the big task of compil- 
ing biographies of Marx and Lenin 
which will account for their acts 
during every day and hour of their 
lives. 

The International Lenin School 
started with Nikolai Bucharin, par- 
ty doctrinarian, as its first director. 
Lenin passed into posthumous 
fame, and Bucharin did not survive 
the Stalin purges, but the school 
grew. War temporarily interrupted 
plans for expansion as well as the 
flow of students from other coun- 
tries. 

The school has a permanent fac- 
ulty, mostly from the Academy of 
Red Professors, and a director, at 
one time a woman. Highlights of 
the Soviet hierarchy, past and pres- 
ent—Stalin, Trotzky, Kuusinen, 
Molotov, Manuilsky, Yaroslavsky, 
Lazovsky, Budenny and others— 
serve as guest lecturers. 

Students are immediately in- 
ducted into the air of conspiracy 
in which these veterans have lived. 
With matriculation, each student 
takes a revolutionary or party 
name by which he will be Known in 
Communist circles and outside ac- 
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all. tivities. Mark Aldanov in “The associate outside with the unfaith- cal police can supply a forged 
ra Fifth Seal” tells of a party worker ful but not disclose that he is a identification for any country. 

Its who had so many aliases that he Communist, must not dress or act Unless unusually naive, the stu- 
cal forgot his baptismal name. conspicuously, be photographed, dent senses that permission to be 
pil- Even party workers not in the answer questions or become talka- off the campus until 11 P.M., is to 
nin top Holy of Holies speculate over tive from drinking. If positively enable the police to check on his 
acts the identity of Josef Broz Tito, bel- identified asa Communist,heshall actions and acquaintances. He 
heir ligerent dictator of Yugoslavia. frankly admit it but under nocir- learns that they watch his political 

They explain that Tito is a party cumstances, even if it means im- “progress” or “deterioration” and 
1001 label from “Third International prisonment or death, disclose any- control him as they do every Rus- 
Jar- Terrorist Organization,’ the in- thing about the party. sian. He is now dependent on the 
tor. itials being the same in Slavic and Russian party and Soviet Govern- 
ous English. They surmise from his Warned against U. S. contacts ment for existence. 
vive photographs that Tito may be Ru- He is instructed to be peaceful 
100] dolph Baker, a promising American THE first business of any meet- and disingenuous with authorities 
ted student of Slav ancestry who was_ ing, even casually on the street, is pending the day of revolution. In- 
the detailed to districtorganizing after to agree on a fictitious story of stead of avoiding military, police 
un- his return to the United States and what is being discussed to avoid orother law enforcement service in 

then mysteriously disappeared. disclosing the truth if interrupted hisown country, the graduate must 
‘ac- Dual names as party labels are later. Students should not recog- welcome it. These are not only 
y of not limited to students. The old- nize each other off the campus or choice fields for spreading Com- 
at timers needed them as revolution- cultivate fellow countrymen, Am- munist doctrine among associates, 
s of ists, and aliases are now a stylish ericans being warned particularly but the military will supplement 
res- party custom. Among the emissa- against American engineers, news- the school’s instruction in tactics 
1en, ries sent by Moscow to run party papermen, tourists and govern- and weapons. A surprising story is 
sky, affairs in the United States, the ment employes in Moscow. told of the recent war: 
rs— Hungarian Pogany was “John Pep- The freshman student is already “Today, I’ll start your lessons on 

per” and “Schwartz”; the lateGus- familiar with some tricks ofdecep- dismantling and assembling a ma- 
in- sev was “P. Green”; Alpi was “Fred tion. In the United States, he got chine gun,” an American captain 
acy Brown,” and the Finn Sirola was a passport on the pretext of sight- told a likely appearing enlisted 
ved. plain “Miller.” seeing in Europe. If he used a false man. The officer started to take the 
lent With his rebirth under a new name, the American party which gun apart. 
arty name, the student gets more in- paid his expenses to Moscow, cor- “Let me try,” the soldier suggest- 
nin structions in life behavior.He must roborated his “legend,” or fake bi- ed. In a few minutes, he had the 

ac- blindly obey every order. He may ography. In the school, the politi- (Continued on page 58) 
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ions They figure that, with their carefully worked-out plans in operation, they could capture a large city in 48 hours 
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Accipents. everybody has 
been saying for a long time, can be 
prevented. All you need, they’ve 
been saying, too, are non-skid 
floors in the plant, guards on the 
machines, and caution signs on the 
walls. 

It sounds good—until you run up 
against Mary Jones. 

In five years at a big New Jersey 
plant of a large and progressive in- 
dustrial company, Mary had an 
average of 16 accidents a year. 
Every other worker doing exactly 
the same kind of job had no 
trouble. Mary had it all. 

Finally Mary became the subject 
of an intensive investigation. Out 
of it came an interesting lead. 
Quick-tempered herself, Mary was 
the offspring of an equally hot- 
headed and argumentative father. 
The two clashed frequently. In five 


years, Mary had left home and re- 
turned a dozen times. 

When the management suggest- 
ed to Mary that the cause of her 
accidents might be her home life 
and that she’d have to settle her 
personal affairs or find another 
job, Mary took a drastic step. She 
left home for good, set herself up 
in an apartment of her own. She 
hasn’t had an accident since. 
The funny thing about Mary 
Jones is that she isn’t singular— 
not in having all those accidents 
nor in the emotional reason behind 
them. There are many Mary 
Joneses and as many Bill Kings. 
Bill King was a young man who 


worked for a large railroad. No 
matter in what position he was 
put, Bill almost immediately would 
have an accident. Even changed 
from one department to another, 
his accident record continued. 

Finally, in desperation, he was 
given a job which any 14 year 
old could do; he was placed as a 
helper for a night watchman in a 
steam plant. But after just one 
night’s work, when he was chop- 
ping wood to help the watchman, 
a piece of wood flew up and Bill 
lost an eye. 

Bill was interviewed. “Look,” he 
was told, “you have two brothers 
working for this company. They 
never have accidents. You come 
from the same parents, you’ve had 
the same training. What’s wrong?” 

There wasn’t a thing physically 
wrong. It took an examination of 


MISHAPS CAST their shadows before them. 
Safety engineers are finding that there is a 
close connection between unhappy home life, 


worry, emotional upsets —and broken bones 


his home environment before Bill’s 
trouble became evident. Just as he 
had reported, he was happily mar- 
ried, he loved his wife and she loved 
him. But there was one worry. 
When he had married, Bill had 
borrowed $100 from a loan shark. 
Although more than the hundred 
had been paid back, another hun- 
dred had mounted in interest. He 
just couldn’t seem to pay off. 
One of the company lawyers 
went around and talked forcefully 
to the loan shark. The obligations 
were canceled. From then on, Bill 
settled down. It’s been several 
years since this happened. He 
hasn’t had an accident since. 
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Some Folks Have 


All the Accidents 


By LAWRENCE GALTON 


Both Mary Jones and Bill King 
had one thing in common. The 
source of danger for them, the 
cause of their accidents, was not in 
the plant itself. No safety engineer, 
however conscientious, could have 
aided either by placards and safety 
meetings. 

They were both emotionally sick 
—sick enough to cause accidents, 
even if not sick enough to visit a 
doctor or to go to a hospital for 
observation. 

What this adds up to—and in re- 
cent years it’s been adding up more 
and more, as hundreds of such 
cases have been discovered—is a 
significant new factor in the safety 
picture, a basic and hitherto over- 
looked cause of the accidents 
which annually kill 17,500 workers, 
cause 1,800,000 non-fatal injuries, 
cost about $2,300,000,000 and, in 
some industries, amount to 30 per 
cent of payrolls. 

The factor is that a certain few 
people cause most of the accidents. 
They are accident-prone—overly 
susceptible to accidents because of 
mental and emotional causes. 

“Worry and fretting,” says Dr. 
A. J. Lanza, former chief of the 
Occupational Division of the Office 
of the Army Surgeon General who 
supervised the health of workers in 
thousands of war plants, “are a 
prolific source of occupational in- 
juries. Eighty per cent of all acci- 
dents involve some fault of human 
behavior.” 

“A very great share of all acci- 
dents,” claims Dr. Herbert J. Stack, 
director of New York University’s 
Center for Safety Education, “are 
due not to physical hazards in the 
plant or in the process but to psy- 
chological causes.” 

“No worker,” declares Dr. Lydia 
G. Giberson, industrial psychia- 
trist, “ceases to be parent, or lover, 
or dreamer, or hater, or craven 
merely because he dons a pair of 
overalls. There is more connection 
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between a grocer’s bill and a bro- 
ken leg than the average indus- 
trialist’s philosophy may yet have 
dreamed of. Emotional troubles 
cause nine out of ten industrial 
accidents.” 

The evidence that there are cer- 
tain people prone to have accidents 
began accumulating at least as far 
back as 1929 when a study of acci- 
dents was made in a large mid- 
western railway company. Thirty 
per cent of the employes were 
found to have been involved in 44 
per cent of all accidents reported. 

Some years ago, four large utili- 
ties, trying to reduce accidents, 
tested their truck drivers for re- 
action time and coordination but 
could find nothing to explain why 
certain drivers had repeated acci- 
dents. Finally, the men with heavy 
accident records were shifted to 
other work and immediately truck 
accidents were sizably reduced. But 
the shifted drivers all went 
through a series of accidents with- 
in the plant. They were accident- 
prone. 

Another study in Connecticut 
was concerned with 5,000 automo- 
bile drivers. The study showed that 
a bare six per cent of the drivers 





had contributed some 72 per cent 
of the accidents. They were con- 
stant repeaters. 

Along with the evidence that 
there are such susceptible people, 
other evidence has been accumu- 
lating that accident-proneness is 
the result of mental or psychologi- 
cal causes. 

One of the earliest and most fas- 
cinating bits of research was done 
in a New York hospital—and, curi- 
ously enough, the investigation 
started out with a completely dif- 
ferent purpose in mind. 

Doctors have long Known that 
when an individual undergoes fear, 
his body makes a significant re- 
sponse. More red corpuscles appear 
in the blood, circulation changes, 
and extra sugar and adrenalin are 
present. All this is to help the in- 
dividual meet the emergency—to 
flee or fight. But doctors have 
known, too, that if the individual 
doesn’t use up these extra tools, if 
he doesn’t flee or fight, then the 
whole balance of the body can be 
thrown out of kilter and, in fact, 
the disturbance may even cause 
dyspepsia or asthma. 

A few years ago, medical re- 
searchers decided to find out 
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GEORGE LOHR 


Once an accident-prone individual is recognized, much can be done 


by placement and training to keep that person from getting injured 
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whether not only dyspepsia ang 
asthma but even heart disease ang 
diabetes might be caused by such 
processes. 

To make their study, they 
needed a control group—patients 
whose illnesses couldn’t Possibly 
have been caused by emotion. So 
they chose fracture cases. Certain- 
ly, they thought, nobody ever broke 
his leg because he had too much 
adrenalin in his system. 

The study was to last for ten 
years but almost at once some 
astounding facts emerged. The 
fracture cases almost all showed a 
history of emotional shock just be- 
fore the accident which caused 
hospitalization. Moreover, their 
past histories showed that in every 
previous emotional crisis in their 
lives, these patients had had acci- 
dents. 

The record showed that nearly 
three fourths of the fracture cases 
had had two or more previous acci- 
dents. One man had had 27. 


Looking for accidents 


THE conclusion was inevitable: 
90 per cent of the fractures prob- 
ably would never have happened 
if the patients hadn’t been uncon- 
sciously looking for an accident at 
the time. 

No less startling was the evi- 
dence that came very recently 
from one of our largest financial 
institutions. The company was 
putting on a safety drive within its 
own office building. During the 
drive, a list was made of the 100 
people who had had the most acci- 
dents. Many of the 100 had had at 
least three accidents within a year, 
some had had more than five. 

The list was then sent to the con- 
sulting psychiatrist. Sure enough, 
records showed that every person 
on the list who had had three or 
more accidents was known to the 
psychiatrist because of nervous- 
ness and emotional upset. 

All told, the evidence today on 
the accident-prone factor in in- 
dustrial safety and, for that mat- 
ter, in off-the-job safety is over- 
whelming. 

“A revolutionary development,” 
safety engineers of both insurance 
and industrial companies call it. 
“It is,” one told me, “‘the big third 
cycle in the development of indus- 
trial safety practices. 

“The first cycle was the mechani- 
cal with emphasis on machine 
safeguards. If you put a guard on 
a machine, a man couldn’t hurt 
himself. That was the theory. 

“The second cycle was educa- 
tional. The concept was that safety 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Business 


Tue 35th Annual Meeting 
of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States 
will be held in Washington, 
April 28 to May 1. 

The Nation’s Capital has 
long been a favorite meeting 
place of the country’s busi- 
ness and industrial leaders, 
put for the past six years the 
Chamber’s Annual Meeting 
has been crowded out of 
Washington by the war and 
by a shortage of hotel rooms. 
Though Washington is still 
busy, plenty of good hotel 
rooms are now available. 

Because of the many new 
problems facing America to- 
day and affecting our whole eco- 
nomic and social life, this year’s 
Annual Meeting will be one of the 
most important gatherings of its 
kind ever held. It also promises to 
be the biggest, judging from the 
interest expressed in the program. 

Representatives fromevery phase 
of commerce and industry, from 
commercial organizations in every 
section, and from trade associa- 
tions in every field will attend. 

The general theme of the 35th 
Annual Meeting will be “Paths to 
Freedom and Plenty.”’ The aim of 
the meeting will be to put into ef- 
fect, in the public interest, the 
rallying call of Daniel Webster: 


“Let us develop the resources of 
our land, call forth its powers, 
build up its institutions, pro- 
mote all its great interests, and 
see whether we also, in our day 
and generation, may not per- 
form something worthy to be re- 
membered.” 


This quotation, incidentally, is 
carved on the frieze of the court 
in the National Chamber’s build- 
ing where the meeting will be held. 

Out of the discussions and de- 
liberations of the meeting will 
come the policies which will guide 
organized business in dealing with 
national and international issues 
in the year ahead. 

The program is still in the mak- 
ing, but the list of speakers already 
includes nationally known leaders 
in both business and government, 
and top-ranking authorities on 
economic and world problems. 





Some of the principal subjects to 
be analyzed and discussed are: 


America’s Course in World Politics 
Our Armed Strength and Safety 
What about Housing? 

Reducing the National Debt 
Control of Federal Expenditures 
A Sound Tax System 


The Government's Place in Labor- 
Management Relations 


The Role of Collective Bargaining 
Industrial Relations Today 
The Farm Program of the Future 


Practices that Interfere with Suc- 
cessful and Harmonious Con- 
duct of Labor Relations 


In addition to the general ses- 
sions, at least two of which will 
feature panel discussions, there 
will be group luncheon meetings 
devoted to such subjects as For- 
eign Commerce, Transportation, 
Financing of Education, Domestic 
Distribution, Fiscal Problems, 
Mitigating Business Fluctuations, 
Natural Resources. 

On the lighter side, the meeting 
will feature some of the best enter- 
tainment available. 

Special events include: 


1. Organization Day, Monday, 
April 28—This one-day institute for 
local chamber of commerce officers 
and executives will be given over 
to reporting and studying new 
trends and developments in local 
chamber of commerce work, ex- 
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Comes to Washington 


changing ideas, and evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of 
new programs and projects. 


2. State Night, Monday 
evening, April 28—On this 
evening, those attending 
the Annual Meeting will 
have an opportunity to meet 
together in groups accord- 
ing to the states in which 
they live. Each group will 
have its own State Congres- 
sional Dinner at which the 
senators and _ representa- 
tives from that state or sec- 
tion will be guests of honor. 


3. Organization Night, 
Tuesday evening, April 29— 
An evening, not wholly of business 
but also of fun and good fellowship. 
It will be an occasion on which ev- 
eryone interested in organized 
business will get together to hear a 
top-notch speaker on a current hot 
issue, to listen to some good music, 
to see some fine entertainment— 
and to help the National Chamber 
honor its organization members 
and their associations: American 
Trade Association Executives and 
the National Association of Com- 
mercial Organization Secretaries. 


4. Annual Dinner, Thursday eve- 
ning, May 1—The Annual Dinner 
has always been the top event of 
the Chamber’s Annual Meeting. 
This year every effort is being made 
to make it more important, more 
colorful and more delightful than 
ever before. 


5. Women’s Program, Wednes- 
day, April 30—Though all the ses- 
sions, including the luncheons, are 
open to the ladies, a special pro- 
gram is planned for them. This will 
include a luncheon meeting, to be 
followed by a discussion session in 
which prominent women of official 
Washington, as well as outstanding 
business and professional women, 
will take part. The day’s activities 
will close with the traditional tea 
at which Mrs. William K. Jackson, 
wife of the President of the Cham- 
ber, will be the hostess. 


Washington is at its best in the 
early spring. Many business men 
are planning to bring their fami- 
lies. 
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Radio is but one of the many outlets used 


for disseminating governmental information 


Maurons of words roll out of federal govern- 
ment offices every year to find their way into vir- 
tually every home, school, business institution, and 
other organization in the land. Some are invited. 
Some are sent with the purpose of informing and 
influencing citizens. 

The job of distributing this “government in- 
formation” is one of the biggest in the Government. 
It is also one of the most controversial. 

No accurate estimate is available, but an unoffi- 
cial survey indicates that these informational ac- 
tivities cost more than $100,000,000 a year. Included 
in this estimate are salaries of officials, economists, 
special writers, and press agents—the Government 
calls them “information specialists’—who write the 
material. 

It does not include salaries paid to stenographers, 
clerks, printers, and others engaged in the physical 
preparation of the material, or outlays for paper, 
ink and the expense of distribution. 

There is scarcely a government agency which is 
not disseminating information. 

Many of the present-day activities blossomed un- 
der President Franklin D. Roosevelt. To help “sell” 
its social, economic and political policies, the Roose- 
velt Administration employed scores of newspaper- 
men and publicists in a campaign that dwarfed all 
previous governmental activities of this kind. 

The work of these men drew bitter criticism from 
New Deal foes. They charged that the Government’s 
informational activities were converted into a 
propaganda campaign to sell Americans on an “un- 
American planned economy” and “Communism” as 
well as “regimentation.”” The charges were, of 
course, denied. 

But now that the Republicans have pledged a 
reduction in government spending, one of the ac- 
tivities likely to feel the “economy ax” is the in- 
formational setup. 

To an impartial critic who desires neither to 
criticize nor to defend, it appears that economies in 
this field will be less simple than may appear at first 
glance. The government agencies are ready and 
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Someone 


By OVID A. MARTIN 


CUTTING the Government’s cost- 
ly informational setup isn’t easy, 


Every job meets somebody’s needs 


eager to defend their services—as the Department 
of Agriculture demonstrates. 

This Department, chosen here as an example be- 
cause it tops all other agencies in the quantity of 
material disseminated, distributes a great mass of 
agricultural statistics, economic analyses, reports, 
bulletins, press and radio releases, radio scripts, mo- 
tion pictures and posters pertaining to all phases of 
farming, agricultural marketing, scientific research 
and homemaking. 

Defending these activities, the Department points 
out that most of them are the direct results of acts 
of Congress. 


information on agriculture 


THE law establishing the Department directed it 
to “acquire and diffuse among the people of the 
United States useful information on subjects con- 
nected with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the term.”’ 

Congress has instructed the Department to help 
the farmer with his problems of production, mar- 
keting, land tenure and utilization, and of organ- 
ization. It is also responsible for protecting the na- 
tion’s meat supply from disease and improving 
the quality of our food. 

The Department is obliged to watch farm produc- 
tion at home and abroad and to pass the facts along 
to farmers so that they may produce the right crops 
in the right quantities and proportions. As an aid to 
marketing, it is authorized to provide commodity 
grading and inspection services. It has the responsi- 
bility of regulating trading on the nation’s great 
commodity exchanges to prevent price manipula- 
tions. 

The Department is the guardian of the nation’s 
forestry resources. Its scientists seek new uses for 
farm products and better ways of combating insect 
pests and plant and animal diseases. Its home 
economists have supplied housewives with much 
valuable information on the preservation of foods 
and on the purchase of clothing, textiles and house- 
hold equipment. 


It offers farmers insurance designed to protect % 


them against crop losses from storms, floods, 
freezes, insects and other natural hazards. It directs 
the Government’s program for extending electrical 
power to rural areas. It plans agricultural produc- 
tion and marketing. It removes price-depressing 
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ssing More than 700 Department of Agriculture bulletins on various phases of farm life are available to the farmer 
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Department of Agriculture representatives check market prices of 
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The monthly crop report covers such material as crop production 
and harvest forecasts. It is released to newspapermen in Washington 
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The information contained in the report is considered “hot, * and 
reporters waste little time in phoning the news to their offices 


surpluses from the market to pro- 


tect farm prices and income. It 
pays subsidies to farmers for com- 
plying with government soil con- 
servation and farm production 
directives. 

To carry out these activities, it is 
essential, Department officials say, 
to distribute informational mate- 
rial. They point out that this work 
did not spring up full-grown in re- 
cent years. It started in 1836 with 
the creation, within the Govern- 
ment Patent Office, of what later 
became the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Because patents granted at that 
time were largely in the field of 
agriculture—then the young na- 
tion’s principal economic activity 
—the Patent Office began to dis- 
tribute seeds gathered in other 
countries and to collect agricul- 
tural statistics. 







Long period of growth 


BUT history shows that George 
Washington was one of the first 
persons in public position to advo- 
cate government dissemination of 
agricultural information. In his 
last message to Congress, the first 
President urged aid to agriculture 
in the form of “boards (composed 
of proper characters) charged 
with collecting and diffusing in- 
formation.”’ 

The Department was established 
as a separate agency under Presi- 
dent Lincoln and became a de- 
partment with Cabinet rank in 
1889. 

A friendly historian has written 
that “at no time in its history could 
an observer survey the Depart- 
ment and show that it had sprung 
full-grown from the brow of the 
bureaucrat. ... Its work was ex- 
panded by congressional author- 
ization at successive periods, often 
because different groups of citizens 
demanded that something be done 
about something in the field of 
agriculture, and it seemed best 
that the federal Government do 
it.” 

In the nation’s early days, agri- 
culture was largely on a self-suffi- 
ciency basis. Each farm produced 
about all the things its operator 
and his family required. Farmers 
felt they needed neither elaborate 
tools nor scientific aid. 

But along came Cyrus McCor- 
mick’s harvester in 1831 and John 
Deere’s all-steel plow in 1837 to 
touch off a technological revolu- 
tion in agriculture which is still in 
progress. This revolution began to 
increase agriculture’s productivity, 
creating economic problems of 

(Continued on page 78) 
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A Legal Key 


to Davy Jones’ Locker 


By HERBERT COREY 


A FORGOTTEN murder provides a 
background for our announced right 


to seek oil in the Gulf of Mexico 


Tas PERFECTLY cockeyed story begins with a 
murder. It will end with the Jules Verne drilling 
of what is presumably one of the richest oil fields 
on earth. 

Along the way it will sideswipe an island which 
became a ship, 1,000,000 tons of guano, the Haitian 
navy, a bloody ax, the United States Supreme Court. 

And, the word “appertain.” 

Let’s go to the island: 

In 1804, when the Haitians, finally tired of liberty, 
fraternity and equality, kicked out their French 
masters, Navassa Island was one of several hot little 
stubs of rock in the Caribbean Sea which fell into 
Haitian hands. It was about 70 miles off the Haitian 
coast. It was two miles long by one and three quar- 
ters miles wide, about 300 feet above the sea at the 
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Henry Jones struck the 


overseer with an ax 


highest point and had no water, no shade, no soil. 
The most that could be said of it was that it was a 
menace to navigation. 

Then, July 1, 1857, one Peter Duncan, a roving 
Yankee, discovered 1,000,000 tons of guano on 
Navassa Island. Guano was then worth $40 a ton. 
Synthetic guano had not even been thought of at 
that time and our farmers needed that gift of the 
seabirds for fertilizer. 

Peter Duncan filed on Navassa Island under the 
guano law of 1856 which, in effect, gave Americans 
the right to mine guano wherever they found it if 
no one chased them off. 

Later Duncan’s assigns brought in a labor force 
of 137 colored men and 11 white overseers from 
Baltimore. Haiti made a little demonstration 
against us with her two-boat navy but did no shoot- 
ing. 

We declared that Navassa Island “appertained”’ 
to the United States, warned Haiti not to start any- 
thing and assured her that, in spite of appearances, 
we wished to be friendly. All we wanted was to take 
$40,000,000 worth of guano, which was the only 
thing worth having on that little blob of volcanic 
rock. 

Living conditions for those who were taking it 
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were ghastly. So, on September 14, 1889, the workers 
revolted. In the ensuing riot Henry Jones killed 
Thomas Foster “with three mortal blows of an ax.” 

It became desirable to hang Henry Jones. This 
raised a legal problem that could only be regarded 
as unpleasant. 

If we returned Navassa to Haiti~as we had in- 
dicated we proposed to do—and some future tri- 
punal held that Haiti had been the true owner all 
the time, then Henry Jones had done his chopping 
on foreign soil and, murderer or no murderer, we 
had no right to hang him. 

Meanwhile the Haitians 
were clamoring that they 
were sole owners of the is- 
land. They had the papers 
to prove it. Ownership had 
descended in a straight line 
from Spain to France to 
Haiti. 

They were a backward 
people and could only under- 
stand plain meanings. The 
significance of the word “ap- 
pertaining” escaped them. 

It also escaped Attorney 
General Black, in office at 
the time, who formally re- 
ported to the President that 
we “had no right under the 
law” to seize Navassa Island 
and that something like 
a bar sinister, therefore, 
dropped between Jones and 
punishment for his crime. 

The text of the decision 
later rendered by the Su- 
preme Court indicates some 
twinges of conscience along 
the same line. In unlegal 
language, it ducked. The ownership of Navassa Is- 
land, said the Supreme Court, upholding the deci- 
sion of the lower tribunal, was a political, not a 
juridical, question. If the Executive Department 
said that Navassa Island belonged to us, then 
Navassa Island belonged to us and the courts were 
not interested in the evidence of ownership and line 
of descent. 

That would be good law, or good practice, today. 
The Supreme Court, for instance, would not order 
President Truman to turn Ckinawa over to the na- 
tives. 

Even with this, the Court was not entirely satis- 
fied. It observed that, since some future court might 
hold that “appertaining” an island is not the same 
as Owning it legally, it would not be advisable to 
hang Jones under our statutory law. The unfortu- 
nate murderer was simply unable to meet the re- 
quirements. Therefore, recourse was had to mari- 
time law, which covers offenses committed on the 
high seas. . 

Only Navassa Island was not on the high seas. 
Maritime law, which is essentially English law, had 
been accepted by us and the English jurists had 
been firm in declaring that the high seas means 
water and only water. It began to look as though 
Henry Jones would go free. He had not committed 


@A stable platform such as a seadrome 
might offer, would be a requirement for 


drilling in deep waters off our coast 
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a crime on water and the land on which he did mur- 
der was the legal property of another country and 
only “appertained” to us. 

But a compromise was reached, though not with 
Henry’s connivance. A law enacted by Congress to 
keep pirates in their places was exhumed, and in 
effect, amended the international law of the seas. By 
convenient definition, Navassa Island went to sea 
as a ship. 

So Henry Jones was hanged in 1890 in Baltimore, 
as was proper under maritime law which says that 
offenders on the high seas 
must be tried where they are 
first landed. 

This may sound compli- 
cated. It is, and the only rea- 
son for reviving the story 
here is that the case set 
forth against Henry Jones so 
clarified the meaning of the 
legal term “appertaining” 
that, on October 2, 1945, 
President Harry S. Truman 
issued a Presidential procla- 
mation to the effect that 
whatever may lie under the 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico 
from the American coast to 
the Continental Shelf ‘“‘ap- 
pertains” to the United 
States of America. 

No dominion over the wa- 
ters is asserted. No claim is 
alleged to the earth beneath 
the waters. But, submerged 
in that aqueous territory are 
141 “salt domes” which are 
the presumable indication 
of one of the richest oil fields 
on earth. 

We need—or may need—that oil. Although our 
421,000 oil wells in 24 states now produce 4,750,000 
barrels a day, oil and natural gas are gaining in 
popularity as fuels because fewer labor difficulties 
bedevil their users. Atomic energy for commercial 
use is still a long way off. 

If the world should go haywire again, we would 
need that oil very much indeed. 


Extending our oil fields 


CERTAINLY this oil does not belong to any other 
nation. But the Interior and State Departments had 
been busy for months trying to discover a legal 
method by which the United States might claim for 
itself the supposedly vast petroleum deposits in the 
Gulf beyond the territorial limits of the country. 

Someone thought of Henry Jones. The precedent 
established by his hanging is almost indispensable. 
The similarity of language between President Tru- 
man’s 1945 proclamation and the various phrases 
in the legal goings-on of 57 years ago is too marked 
to be disregarded. This has been pointed out by 
Stanley Suydam, attorney for the Armstrong Sea- 
drome Company, which is interested in the possible 
drilling operations in the Gulf. In effect we are re- 
peating the hearty methods by which we extracted 
the 1,000,000 tons of guano from Navassa. 

There is little question that oil is present under 
the 141 salt domes in the Gulf of Mexico. No one 
knows, of course, what the quantity may be, nor how 
deep down it may lie. 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A SMALL GROUP of designing 


young men are working overtime 


to make you completely dissatis- 


fied with the equipment you own 


Seven men in this country 
create more economic discon- 
tent among the masses than a 
whole carload of Marxists, 
demagogues, pamphleteers or 
labor agitators. 

These fomenters of discon- 
tent dress like Lord Chester- 
fields, have the souls of art- 
ists, and work in richly fur- 
nished skyscraper offices in 
New York. 

Their job, basically, is to 
help the manufacturer offer 
you products that are so much 
better than what you own 
that you will become dissatis- 
fied enough to buy new 
models. Because of their 
work, you are never content 
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with the status quo. They 
make you want to turn in your 
vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, 
automobile, toaster, radio or 
whatnot for something bet- 
ter, more efficient. 

In normal times few Ameri- 
can families ever wore out 
anything. They traded old for 
new models. This made mar- 
kets for new things. People 
who couldn’t afford to follow 
the style bought up the trade- 
ins cheaply and so were able 
to have all the things on a 
Slightly lower style or effi- 
ciency level than the well-to- 
do. 

When war came Americans 
learned that the things they 






| They Feed the Springs 


Henry Dreyfuss . . studied fingernails 
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used to replace would last for 
years. If many people continue to 
follow that plan we are likely to 
have serious unemployment in our 
factories, with lower wages and a 
lower scale of living. After the 
dammed-up demand for goods is 
filled, the market for replacements 
can hardly make enough jobs. 
The industrial designers stimu- 
late the market of discontent. Of 
course, they don’t just sit around 
deliberately planning how to make 
everything you buy one year 
obsolete the next. In fact, their 
ideal is a design which the manu- 
facturer can use over and over for 
years, without expensive re-tool- 
ing. But perfection doesn’t come 
overnight; and designers not only 
have to think of changing tastes 
in style, but must also take advan- 
tage of new materials and new 
mechanical and engineering ideas. 
Many products are being re- 


Norman Bel Geddes and mem- 
bers of his staff . . found how 
a secretary works by photo- 
graphing lights on her hands 





Raymond Loewy .. made lockers blue and ivory 


designed by manufacturers them- 
selves without benefit of outside 
consulting services but the tone of 
tomorrow’s product design is being 
largely set by seven men—Ray- 
mond Loewy, Walter Dorwin 
Teague, Henry Dreyfuss, Harold 
Van Doren, Norman Bel Geddes, 
Lurelle Guild and Egmont Arens, 
whose companies are among the 
nation’s outstanding independent 
industrial designers. They are the 
best known of the 68 members of 
the newly created professional or- 
ganization, the Society of Indus- 
trial Designers. Its members are 
located in the chief industrial cen- 
ters from New York to California. 
For an illustration of how re- 
designing can make millions of 
persons discontented with existing 
models, take the case of the lawn 
mower. The noisy, unwieldy, heavy 
mower in vogue since grand- 
father’s time is being challenged 
nowadays by lightweight machines 
a child can push. And hand mow- 
ers, in turn, will have to compete 
eventually with something radi- 
cally new—a lightweight power- 
driven mower designed by Teague. 
A woman can pilot this compact 30 
inch machine with ease, and 


iscontent By 


SARRA 
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Egmont Arens . 


there’s no back-breaking “after 
trimming” to do, because the hori- 
zontal blades can go close to posts, 
trees and fences. A working model 
of this portable power-mower has 
been made, and a public announce- 
ment of it issued, but production 
has been delayed by a shortage of 
parts. 


Designing a desk 


BEL GEDDES is working on an 
office secretary’s desk which offers 
a good example of how industrial 
designers go about their business. 
International Business Machines 
went to Geddes and said, “We want 
to see designs for a better desk for 
our electric typewriter.” I.B.M. 
supplied Geddes with one of their 
electric typewriters and his staff 
went to work on a desk for it. 
First, they brought in a secretary 
and sat her down at a standard 
desk. To the back of each of her 
hands they strapped a small square 
case containing two tiny one-inch 
batteries and an electric light. 
Above her they placed a set of 
cameras pointed down on her and 
the desk. They instructed the girl 
to go through motions typical in a 
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. worked with plastics 
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day’s work, such as getting out 
sheets of paper, slipping a carbon 
between them, and inserting them 
in the typewriter. The cameras 
recorded every movement, the lit- 
tle electric lights on the backs of 
her hands tracing a pattern on the 
film. 

Study of the films showed that a 
secretary at a desk actually works 
within a semicircle bounded by 
the distance her arms can reach 
comfortably as she swings in her 
swivel chair. The area of the desk 
top beyond that semicircle is pre- 
sumably “storage” space. But most 
secretaries make a fetish of un- 
cluttered desk tops. Therefore the 
far end of the desk top is, more 
often than not, simply little-used 
waste space, while the drawers are 


Walter Teague and partners: 
Robert Harper, C. S. Myers 


Harold Van Doren 
and Lurelle Guild 
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packed with paper, carbon, note- 
books, card files and other para- 
phernalia. 

When the secretary wants to get 
at these things she must haul the 
drawer open, pull out what she 
wants, and shut the drawer again 
—and this, scores of times a day. 
The waste motions involved were 
clearly shown in the film tests. 

Lights strapped to the knees of 
the secretary also demonstrated 
how cramping and inadequate is 
the leg room underneath the aver- 
age stenographer’s desk. 

With the tests as a guide, the 
Geddes’ designing staff turned out 
a full-size desk model or “mock 
up.” At the back of the desk top— 
the “waste” part outside the work- 
ing semicircle—they put a raised 
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section containing slanted shelves 
for paper, notebooks, current cor- 
respondence and other items. 
These can be reached more quick- 
ly and with less effort than is re- 
quired to pull open a drawer. 
There’s space, too, for a telephone 
book, a cubbyhole for personal ef- 
fects, and space for a card index 
file. There’s even a built-in clock. 


Typewriter on rails 


THE electric typewriter rests on 
a shelf extending at right angles 
from one side of the desk and sup- 
ported by one leg. It is mounted on 
small rails along which it slides, 
When not in use, the typewriter 
can be pushed into a housing cabi- 
net which forms one end of the 
raised section. 

The desk occupies less space 
than the average secretary’s desk 
uses today, yet it has more than 
four times the leg room. The easy 
accessibility of the storage shelves 
on top the desk halves the motions 
required in routine tasks. The 
shelves can be covered by sliding 
plastic panels. I.B.M. plans to make 
the Geddes design available, when 
completed, to office equipment 
makers to manufa¢ture as the unit 
recommended for the I.B.M. elec- 
tric typewriter. 

This is only one of thousands of 
new products going into produc- 
tion, awaiting production, or on 
the planning boards. 

“We're designing just about ev- 
erything you can imagine,” Carl 
Otto, partner and head of product 
design at Raymond Loewy Asso- 
(Continued on page 83) 
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ls the “Whirligig” for You? 


By ALEXANDER KLEMIN 


THE HELICOPTER is ready 
for business now, but not as 


the motor car of the air 


Prruars you have heard that 
the helicopter is the perfect pri- 
vate aircraft of the future, that 
there will be hundreds of thou- 
sands of rotary wings in the sky 
within four or five years, that this 
new aircraft will have a thousand 
uses and complete man’s conquest 
of the air. 

Perhaps you have even said to 
yourself, “I’ll wait until Ican geta 
helicopter.” 

You are likely to wait a long 
time. The enthusiasts of the heli- 
copter forget its cost, limitations 
and difficulties. 

It can indeed be useful now and 
in many ways to business and in- 
dustry, but the helicopter cannot 
today serve you and your family 
like a motorcar of the air: 

To see a helicopter in action, or 
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The practicability of transferring bus passengers to helicopters has 





been successfully demonstrated by the Great Lakes Greyhound Lines 
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in the newsreel, is to marvel. It 
surpasses birds in flight and equals 
the skill of the mosquito. It can 
rise straight up, hover in the air, 
land vertically, fly forward, rear- 
ward or sideways. 

At the Sikorsky Aircraft factory 
you can see the pilot land or take 
off casually from a small plot 
crowded with automobiles. No fly- 
ing field is needed. 

When C. L. (Les) Morris made 
the first long trip by helicopter 


from Bridgeport, Conn., to Dayton, 
Ohio, he asked directions from 
passers-by at a crossroad while 
hovering quietly in the air. A half- 
acre plot behind a small house 
would give you a fine helicopter 
landing area. 

But if all this is true, “What pre- 
vents me from buying a helicopter 
right away?” you may ask. A num- 
ber of things. 

To begin with, have you been told 
that it is easy to fly the helicopter? 



























Of course, the student pilot finds it 
a great help that he need not make 
up his mind immediately in land- 
ing, but can hover in the air and 
pick both spot and time. But in fly- 
ing the helicopter, besides the air- 
plane’s control stick, rudder pedals 
and throttle, you have to think of 
the pitch lever for controlling 
height above the ground and you 
have to coordinate pitch lever with 
throttle. 


More things to learn 


WHEN you push the throttle lever 
forward, you have to remember to 
apply rudder pedal to check the 
greater turning tendency of the 
helicopter. And the more things 
you have to remember, the harder 
it is to learn. 

Veterans of the air who think 
they can check out on the “whirli- 
gigs’ in half an hour or so may be 
greatly embarrassed. 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, one of 
the world’s most skillful pilots, 
when flying a helicopter for the 
first time, pulled the stick back to 
make a slow landing—and landed 
backwards in an adjacent field. 

(Continued on page 72) 


The helicopter requires no 
landing field. Almost any 


clearing is sufficient 


To increase speed of air mail delivery, the Post Office is now seeking to establish 


helicopter service between the main post office and the airport in the larger cities 
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we remember, judge and describe other persons 


Your Personality 
Sits for its Photo 


By GERARD PIEL 


SOCIAL ENGINEERING has a new 
wrinkle—a calculating machine which 
solves many personnel and organization 


problems. It helps match men to jobs 


1. The top hosiery salesgirl in a large Boston de- 
partment store was detailed last spring to reinforce 
the millinery staff through the Easter run on hats. 
When the time came to compare sales books, it was 
found that the star from the stocking department 
had turned in the poorest showing. 


2. A disappointing performance as a 
line officer in the production end of a 
New England brass company had put 
an apparently permanent ceiling on the 
career of a promising young engineer. 
Kicked upstairs to a minor staff job in 
the general manager’s office, he has 
come through during the past 18 
months and is regarded as a key man in 
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This apparatus measures the qualities by which 











CROCKER 


By studying this graph an employer can tell 


the job for which an employe is best fitted 


the next generation of the company’s management. 


3. The foreman had his hands full trying to find 
an operator for a certain machine set off in a corner 
of the shop, away from the line into which it fed its 
product. The workers said it was “too hard to oper- 
ate,” “dangerous,” etc. He was debating a serious 
recommendation to management when a new 
worker joined the payroll. A taciturn, unsociable 
young man, he worked happily and efficiently at the 
machine until he was drafted. The machine has 
since been moved into line with the rest of its de- 
partment, and now anyone can operate it. 


THESE ARE SAMPLES of the human element at 
work in industry and business. The perfor- 
mance of machines and materials can be 
calculated to tolerances of a 10,000th of an 
inch or a thin split fraction of a second. The 
unknown quantity is men. It is true that 
some light has begun to dawn on the prob- 
lem. Job analysis, time and motion studies 
and the like make it possible to set objective 
standards for skill and aptitude. But you 
cannot hire skill and aptitude by them- 
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selves. You have to hire whole men. How men work 
at their trades and their machines is a small part 
of the story. The much bigger part is how men act 
on each other. 

Ultimately, every business enterprise boils down 
to its people and their relationships with each oth- 
er. It takes people and contacts between people to 
get even the most magnificently engineered pro- 
duction line into motion. And production is only the 
beginning. 

Upstairs, at the management level, and outside, 
in the sales field, people are engaged largely, some 
almost exclusively, in contacts with people. How do 
you measure the effectiveness and efficiency of con- 
tacts between people? How can you specify the 
initiative, tempo, drive and aggressiveness that a 






















do with the machine’s development 


particular job requires? And how do you find the 
man to fill it? 

How, in short, do you evaluate human personal- 
ity? 


Machine for social engineering 


ONE method, known as the Interaction Chrono- 
graph Method (hereinafter referred to as I.C.M.) 
has been developed by Dr. Eliot D. Chapple and a 
group of associates in the department of anthro- 
pology at Harvard University. It has been at work 
for the past two years on the personnel and or- 
ganization problems of a number of New England 
business and industrial concerns. 

The I.C.M. enters the field of social engineering 
backed by a sound record of development and ser- 
vice in pure research. Anthropology, it is worth 
noting, is the one social science that has been ad- 
mitted to membership in Sigma Xi, the fraternity 
of biologists, physicists, chemists and other 
“exact” scientists. And Harvard is one of 
anthropology’s most distinguished centers. 
It was for the purest of research objectives 
that Chapple and his associates perfected 
their method over the period from 1935 
to 1944. Their progress was documented in 
such journals as the Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Science, Applied An- 
thropology, Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, etc., long before it became the sub- 
ject for a report in the Harvard Business 


apple of Harvard had much to 
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A portable recorder has been perfected for observing employes at work for job analysis. 


The record is later converted into mathematical values by the Interaction Chronograph 
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Le \\ can mean better health! 





But remember, appetite and taste are not always the 
best guides to a good diet. Neither is cost, 12 986 for 
some families that spend a lot on food are not as well 


nourished as those who spend less—but choose more 
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more that food can be helpful in fighting certain physi- 
cal conditions, such as diabetes, high blood pressure, and 


swe However, the main function of your 





food is to help you keep physically fit. Eating the right 


amount of the right foods every day can mean 4% 


health and a happier life for you! 














Daily needs in nearly every normal 
diet include milk or cheese, meat, fish or 
poultry, vegetables, fruits, cereals or 
breads, fats, and sweets. You should also 
drink 4 to 8 glasses of water a day. 

How much of each food you should 
eat for a well-balanced diet depends on 


your age, your physical condition, and 


the kind of work you do. Ask your doctor 


about your own health requirements, 





and be sure your diet includes all of the 
essential food elements in the proper 
amounts. 


When and how you eat are nearly as 
important as what you eat. Have your 
meals at regular times. Eat them slowly 
and enjoy them—for a happy, peaceful 
atmosphere is helpful to good digestion 
and good health. 


To help guide your choice of foods for 
a healthy diet, and to help you get the 


most good from the food you buy, send 
for your free copy of Metropolitan's 
booklet, 47-P, ““Three Meals A Day.’ 


TO VETERANS —IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE — KEEP IT! 
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COb RIGHT 1947——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE © OMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) ty) 


Frederick H. Ecker, cXA1RMAN OF THE BOARD 
Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 Maptson Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about proper 
diet. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
advertisement—svuitable for use 








on your bulletin boards. 
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Review. Outside the field of an- 
thropology, the I.C.M. is now recog- 
nized as a powerful tool for psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. 

The I.C.M. proceeds on the basis 
that the way to tell how people will 
act is to watch how they do act. 


Counts talking time 


THE Interaction Chronograph it- 
self is an electronic calculating 
machine. As its name suggests, it 
measures the interaction between 
people in terms of time, which is 
the only element in social relation- 
ships that can be measured. It is an 
extraordinarily simple machine to 
operate. In a typical interview, no 
attempt is made to hide its pres- 
ence. It is merely placed unobtru- 
sively in a corner. The operator 
works only two keys, one 


for definition of the normal. Dr. 
Chapple and his associates de- 
cided in the autumn of 1944 that 
the I.C.M. was ready to graduate 
from the laboratory and go to work 
on practical organization and per- 
sonnel problems. Accordingly, they 
organized the Chapple Company 
and have since been engaged in 
the management consulting field. 

In this brief period, they have 
proved the effectiveness of the 
I.C.M. on both sides of the social 
engineering equation of matching 
the man to the job. On the one 
hand, the I.C.M. has set up a whole 
new scale of values for specifying 
the personality requirements of a 
given job. To the educational, ex- 
perience and skill specifications 
that customarily define the man 
for the job, it adds an intelligible 


esting fact is that this personality 
distinction is shared generally by 
foremen, although foremen, as q 
group, rank closer to the rest of 
the population on the activity 
scale. By contrast, sales people, 
who are high in activity, rank low- 
er in initiative and dominance. A 
quality that distinguishes the out- 
standing personalities in business 
and sales is one that shows up on 
what is called the “free give-and- 
take” curve. It is flexibility or ca- 
pacity to vary output of activity, 
and thereby adjust to other per- 
sonalities. 


Assistants of lower rank 


SCIENTIFIC confirmation for an- 
other equally transparent fact 
of life comes from Interaction 
Chronograph surveys of 





for the interviewer and one 








for the interviewee. As each 
starts to talk, the operator 
presses down the corre- 

sponding key and holds it | 
down until he stops. Thus, 
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all that is recorded is the 








time aspects of the rela- 
tionship, the promptness, 
frequency and duration of 
the spoken interaction of 
two people in social con- 
tact with each other. 
From the information 
plotted by the two keys, the 
calculating mechanism of 
the Interaction Chrono- 
graph projects six mathe- 
matical curves, which show 
to what extent the person 
under observation tended 
to initiate and carry on 
activity, interrupt, argue, 
dominate and _ submit, 
through the duration of 
the contact. These meas- 
urements, in the form of a 
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industrial organizations, 
The rank order of people 
on the table of organiza- 
tion is almost always faith- 
fully reproduced by the 
rank order of their person- 
alities on the I.C.M. scales. 
This is especially true as 
between the officer or de- 
partment head who does 
his own hiring and the peo- 
ple whom he hires. People, 
in other words, are careful 
to see that their subordi- 
nates are really subordinate 
in personality. A pointed 
example of this tendency is 
the case of a foreman 
turned up by the Interac- 
tion Chronograph, who 
ranked so far below other 
foremen in his organiza- 
tion that a special survey 
was made. It turned out 
that every member of his 
crew ranked equally far 
below the men in their 








simple graph, can be read 
by anyone, with no special gifts of 
learning or intuition required. And 
since people, for profound biologi- 
cal reasons, tend to behave pretty 
much like themselves at all times, a 
Single observation by the Inter- 
action Chronograph yields a reli- 
able picture of what a person is 
really like. 

By this time, several thousand 
measurements of as many differ- 
ent people have been made. They 
cover a full cross section of the 
personalities that make up our so- 
ciety, including top business men 
and professional people, scholars, 
students, foremen and workers in 
the ranks. In addition, there is an 
extensive collection of data on ab- 
normal personalities. These pro- 
vide invaluable material not only 
for diagnosis of the abnormal! but 
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description of the man himself. On 
the other hand it has proved effec- 
tive in finding the man that it is 
thus able to describe in advance. 
As a result of this work, it is 
now possible to support some im- 
pressively sweeping statements 
about personalities in general and 
about personalities in business in 
particular. It turns out, first of all, 
that the Interaction Chronograph 
curve which plots over-all activity 
is the most decisive. More than 90 
per cent of top business executives 
score in the high end of this curve, 
compared to ten per cent for peo- 
ple in general. This is to be ex- 
pected, since “drive” and “energy” 
are traits that correspond to the 
activity value. Top executives, 
naturally, also score high in initia- 
tive and dominance. But an inter- 
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categories in other depart- 
ments. The foreman, in hiring his 
crew, had unconsciously made sure 
that he would be at the top in his 
shop. 

Work with the I1.C.M. seems to 
demonstrate that the personality 
factors in the definition and per- 
formance of a job are fully as im- 
portant as the functional descrip- 
tion of the job. The I.C.M. has 
correctly diagnosed and helped to 
correct a large number of cases of 
people who were not making good, 
simply because they were miscast 
in their jobs. 

The young engineer who was on 
his way to failure in a production- 
bossing job scored high in activity 
and initiative, but low in domi- 
nance and flexibility. At his work, 
he was unable to handle his sub- 
ordinates or to delegate responsi- 
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bility to them. He tried to do every- 
thing himself and kept his staff in 
a constant state of tension and 
anxiety. Given a one-man assign- 
ment on the scheduling of opera- 
tions, he soon branched out into 
long range planning and corporate 
strategy, and has created for him- 
self a crucial and _ responsible 
executive position. 

A more common type of malad- 
justment is the reverse problem of 
the overdominant personality. The 
1.C.M. has discovered several such 
in the category of executive secre- 
tary. These were girls who were 
promoted to top secretarial jobs 
according to the usual standards 
of dependability and proficiency. 
High in activity and dominance, 
they were terrors to the one or two 
stenographers who served as their 
assistants, and got into repeated 
emotional crises with them. These 
problems have been resolved in a 
number of ways. Sometimes the 
executive secretary has been ap- 
pointed head of a large clerical 
department, where she has been 
able to exercise and satisfy her 
need to dominate in the manage- 
ment of a larger number of people. 
Sometimes she has been given a 
submissive personality as her as- 
sistant, a girl who likes to be bossed 
and Kept on her toes. 


Matching the job to man 


EVEN the easy-going personality, 
that scores high in flexibility, has 
troubles. One personable young 
stock clerk was made boss of a 
receiving department. The depart- 
ment was in chaos and his job 
was in jeopardy when the I.C.M. 
survey was undertaken. It was 
found that the young man was ex- 
ceptionally high in activity and 
capacity to adjust, confirming the 
criteria on which he had been pro- 
moted. But he was almost equally 
low in dominance. A job was found 
for him in sales, in which he 
clicked immediately. 

The organization consulting ser- 
vice of the Chapple Company con- 
sists of installing and supervising 
the use of the I.C.M. in the client’s 
personne! selection and placement 
system. The method has been re- 
duced to a number of simple rou- 
tines that the personnel and su- 
pervisory staff of any business 
organization can master easily. 
For job analysis, a small portable 
recorder has been developed, which 
can be used to observe employes 
at their work in shop or office. Its 
two line record is later converted 
into mathematical values by the 
electronic scanner in the Inter- 
action Chronograph. For  per- 
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sonnel selection and other pur- 
poses, a standard interview pro- 
cedure has been evolved. This is 
now an essential feature of the 
I.C.M. But it has aspects that make 
it interesting and useful even for 
interviewers not using an Inter- 
action Chronograph. 


Interviewed at various tempos 


UNDER this procedure, the ia- 
terviewer breaks down the inter- 
view time into five roughly equal 
periods. In the first, he sets out to 
put the subject at ease, to draw 
him out and get him going. In the 
second period, the interviewer de- 
liberately slows down his tempo, 
hesitates before answering or fails 
to respond. The effect of this mild 
chill is to challenge the subject to 
keep the ball rolling. Next, the in- 
terviewer readjusts to the subject 
and brings the talk back to its 
original easy-going plane. The 
fourth period brings another 
change of pace. This time, the in- 
terviewer speeds up his tempo, in- 
terrupts the subject and puts him 
on his mettle. In the fifth period 
he again returns to easy-going ad- 
justment to the subject. 

On the Interaction Chronograph, 
this procedure develops more pre- 
cise information, particularly as to 
the subject’s activity and flexibil- 
ity and his capacity to dominate. 
For an interviewer, not equipped 
with a Chronograph, the deliberate 
shifting of the conversational 
gears brings out aspects of the sub- 
ject’s personality that are not like- 
ly to be expressed in the words he 
speaks. 

A representative picture of the 
I.C.M. at work is provided by its 
recent installation in the sales and 
supervisory personnel system at 
the Gilchrist department store in 
Boston. Starting from scratch, the 
first problem was to evaluate the 
various jobs in terms of personal- 
ity. This was not simple, since no 
objective standards have ever been 
devised for sales jobs, except the 
post mortem results recorded in 
the sales book. As the primary 
achievement of its Gilchrist opera- 
tion, however, it may be said that 
the I.C.M. has laid the foundations 
for such a set of standards. 


Ratings for salespeople 


THE I.C.M. has, first of all, iso- 
lated as a special group all of the 
sales people rated tops by the com- 
pany in terms of actual perform- 
ance. It ranked them, furthermore, 
in the precise order of their re- 
corded sales ability. But, even more 
significantly, the ILC.M. estab- 
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lished clear personality distinc- 
tions between the groups of sales 
people engaged in the major dif- 
ferent types of selling represented 
in the Gilchrist store. 

High rating on the activity curve 
was the outstanding characteristic 
of the most able sales people. They 
demonstrated also a superior ca- 
pacity to sustain their activity 
through all five periods of the 
standard interview and to finish 
strong in the last period. Among 
the top group, the few whom the 
store management rated as most 
outstanding responded with high 
flexibility to the change of pace in 
the interview. But even the tops 
differed from each other. Thus, 
the personnel in the high-trans- 
action counter department scored 
higher in activity, initiative and 
dominance; while a lower initia- 
tive and dominance score corres- 
ponded to high performance in 
the low-transaction open-floor de- 
partments. The tops in the open- 
floor department, however, showed 
high activity throughout the 
standard interview and an espe- 
cially high activity in the last peri- 
od. In the open-floor departments 
where sales involve fitting, still an- 
other type of personnel was found. 
These people showed medium initi- 
ative and dominance in the first 
period of the interview; an increase 
in activity in the second, or passive, 
period; lower initiative and domi- 
nance in the fourth, or interrup- 
tion, period; and throughout the 
interview they showed longer than 
average silences. 
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Different speeds effective 


IT takes only a little imagination 
to see how each of these evalua- 
tions fits the job it describes. At 
the high-transaction counters, as 
in the hosiery department, the 
salesgirls must deal with several 
customers at once, often with a 
queue of customers. Success in this 
situation calls for an aggressive, 
quick personality. Selling furniture 
on the open floor, in contrast, calls 
for a less aggressive approach and 
for an ability to sustain contact 
with the customer while he debates 
his purchase. 

The Interaction Chronograph 
evaluation of the personality that 
scores high in sales that involve 
fitting, reads like the plot of a typi- 
cal sale in the millinery depart- 
ment. The customer is approached 
with mild authority—medium 
initiative and dominance in the 
first period of the interview. Doubt 
and dismay on the part of the cus- 
tomer as she tries to make a choice 
are countered by heightened ap- 
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peal on the part of the salesgirl— 
higher activity in the second 
period. As the sale proceeds to the 
fitting stage, the customer regains 
her poise and lays down the law 
to the now politely submissive 
salesgirl—lower initiative and 
dominance in the fourth period. 
Throughout the transaction, the 
salesgirl makes an effort to get the 
customer’s point of view and 
measures her replies—longer than 
average silences. 

Thus the Chronograph provides 
an objective standard for measur- 
ing the personality traits that 
make people go over the top in 
their jobs at Gilchrist’s. Given 
such standards, it should be possi- 
ble to apply them to the selection 
of new personnel for those jobs. 
The I.C.M. is now being used for 
this purpose, but it has not been 
in action long enough to permit 
the drawing of final statistical 
conclusions. 

Effective as they are, the per- 
sonality specifications so far drawn 
up in the Gilchrist operation are 
based upon indirect evidence. 
That is, they are based upon the 
combined personality profiles of 
the most successful people in the 
various types of jobs. Now under 
way is a long range survey which 
will set up a firm set of specifica- 
tions based upon first-hand obser- 
vations of actual sales transac- 
tions in each department. As 
against the personality specifica- 
tions usually employed—‘‘experi- 
ence, good appearance, pleasant 
personality, alert, aggressive, etc.” 
—the I.C.M. will provide a scale of 
numerical values for significant 
traits required in each job. The 
I.C.M. interview evaluation will 
rate the applicant on the same set 
of scales and match her directly 
to the job that fits her best. 


Measuring social contact 


WHAT the I.C.M. can do for sales 
jobs, it can do equally well for oth- 
er jobs in which the unit of work 
is contact between people. This is, 
of course, the work that occupies 
the decisive portion of all man- 
hours in business and industry 
outside of actual production op- 
erations. Contacts are the essence 
of every organization and in a 
smoothly running shop, they fol- 
low a definite pattern, in the peo- 
ple that they involve, the length 
of time they take, and the time of 
day they occur. This web of con- 
tacts is the nervous system of the 
organization. Once its anatomy is 
understood, furthermore, its trou- 
bles can be diagnosed and cor- 
rected. 
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The tool for this analysis is on- 
the-job observation of people at 
work. The first step is to get a com- 
plete statistical breakdown of the 
interpersonnel contacts through- 
out the organization. Question- 
naires and interviews, analysis of 
office diaries, routing schedules 
and shop manuals, tabulation of 
memoranda, conferences and 
phone calls, all go to produce a 
picture of each person’s daily 
routine. Skipping title and func- 
tion, it shows only whom he con- 
tacts, how often and for how long. 
In combination with similar pic- 
tures of his co-workers, it links up 
into a new kind of organization flow 
chart. Compared to the company’s 
assumed picture of itself, in its 
table of organization and defini- 
tions of jobs, this chart shows how 
it really goes about its day’s work. 
The key jobs can be spotted easily. 
Starting with these, the I.C.M. 
goes to work on the production of 
an objective measurement of the 
personality requirements for each 
job. 


Picture of an organization 


THIS survey can tell an organiza- 
tion a lot about itself. Like an X- 
ray, it cuts through the words that 
define a job and reveals the char- 
acter of the job itself. It locates 
the overworked clerk in the rout- 
ing department who has been do- 
ing a job of production planning 
which was cut out for three men. It 
spots the executive who is incap- 
able of dealing with more than 
four people at a time and is played 
out at the end of a morning con- 
ference. It shows up the supervisor 
who is too busy coping with his 
superiors to maintain adequate 
contact with his foremen. The sur- 
vey, in short, exposes the faults in 
the organizational structure itself 
which short-circuit the chain of 
command, the people who are not 
made for their jobs, and the jobs 
that are badly designed for people. 

The personnel problems in the 
management and sales end of busi- 
ness, where the intangibles of per- 
sonality are the life of trade, natur- 
ally lay first claim on the services 
of the I.C.M. But the production 
line has its human element, too, 
and can profit from application of 
the new technique. Time and mo- 
tion studies, even though they get 
down to one tenth of a second, in- 
evitably leave a major portion of 
every job uncovered. To the stop- 
watch analysis of the actual work 
sequence there must be added al- 
lowances for setup time, personal 
needs, delay, fatigue, etc. These al- 
lowances, assigned on an arbitrary 
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basis, may run as high as 25 to 50 
per cent of the total production 
time. Here is where the human ele- 
ment returns to disrupt the coordi- 
nation of men and machines. 

The allowance for setup time, 
for example, assumes that the set- 
up man will be on time and that 
he and the operator will not get 
into an argument. Fatigue is well 
known to be as much a state of 
mind as of body. The delay allow- 
ance may involve the question of 
whether the foreman has ade- 
quately adjusted his crew to the 
last change in the work schedule. 

The I.C.M. provides a way to 
bring these allowances under a 
measure of control and to make 
sense out of the intangibles that 
so often reduce them to absurdity. 
On a number of occasions the 
I.C.M. approach applied to produc- 
tion problems has brought direct 
increases in output. Most of these 
problems flow from the simplest 
causes. There was, for example, the 
case of the two hyper-active, over- 
dominant girls who were seated 
next to each other at an assembly 
bench. They distracted the whole 
department with their animated 
conversation and frequent argu- 
ment. A rearrangement of seat- 
ing in accord with the I.C.M. speci- 
fications, separated these girls, 
matched them to more stable and 
easy-going partners, and sent the 
department’s output up to a new 
plateau. 


Misfits cause trouble 


IT IS a well established axiom of 
industrial relations that grievances 
seldom refer to the actual cause of 
the trouble. The trivial disputes 
that wind up so often in slowdowns, 
stoppages and walkouts, obviously 
get their heat from much deeper 
sources of unrest. The fact is, in al- 
most all such cases, that the people 
are just plain unhappy at their 
work. It is not the work itself, since 
plenty of people work at similar 
jobs elsewhere without trouble. 
The trouble begins when people are 
miscast in their jobs. Whether it is 
the fault of the job or the man is 
irrelevant; the tensions are there, 
they build up and they must find 
release somehow. The misfits are 
unhappy in their jobs, and no 
amount of bonuses or wage incen- 
tives can make them otherwise. 
The cause, not the symptoms, of 
the trouble must be treated. For 
this operation the instrument of 
choice is the 1.C.M. By matching 
jobs and men, the I.C.M. can suc- 
ceed where other devices fail; it 
can make people happier at their 
work. 
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In business after business, Burroughs has 
won the respect of those responsible for 
efficient handling of figures. They turn to 
Burroughs first—because they have learned 
that Burroughs is first in meeting their needs: 


First in Machines . . . with the most complete 
and flexible line, the latest time-saving fea- 
tures, the most modern machine developments. 


First in Counsel ... with thorough knowledge 
of procedures, most pro- ee 
gressive ideas to meet 

changing conditions. 7 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES 
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WORKMAN SERVICE, INC., of Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Los Angeles, serves more than 1500 business concerns 
throughout the country, handling business ‘overloads’ in 
calculating, tabulating, typing and transcribing. Since 
70% of this huge volume of work is calculating, the use of 
Burroughs Electric Calculators is significant. More than 
300 Burroughs Electric Calculators are in use or on order to 
handle assignments accurately, swiftly, at low cost. 


First in Service . . . with the best trained 
service men, the finest service methods, the 
most convenient service arrangements. 


These three factors underlie the satisfac- 
tion that Burroughs offers to business, 
large or small. The stepped-up tempo 
of Burroughs research and development 
will continue to reward Burroughs users with 
the finest in machines, counsel and service. 
Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE *« MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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Trained to Raise Hell in America 


(Continued from page 35) 
gun apart and before long the com- 
plicated mechanism was back in 
place and working. 

“Where did you ever learn that?” 
the captain asked, amazed at such 
dexterity by a raw recruit. 

“In the Lenin School in Mos- 
cow,” the man explained. Instruc- 
tion in weapons of other countries 
is one of its courses. 

This man was one who had be- 
latedly realized that his first loy- 
alty was to his own country and 
not to Moscow and world revolu- 
tion. Nurserymen figure that 20 
per cent of seeds will not germinate 
and the Lenin School figures the 
same percentage of its alumni may 
lapse from Communism. 


Party ideology first 


TO keep the percentage down, 
the first studies in the school’s 
three-year course are intensive in- 
doctrination in the theories of 
Marx, Engels and Lenin. Once well 
grounded in party ideology, a party 
member will realize that winning 
a wage increase or election or dis- 
rupting his own country’s economy 
for the benefit of the Soviet Union 
are only steps toward the fina! goal. 

“Strikes are skirmishes that 
force the class solidarity of the pro- 
letariat, that oppose class against 
class and train the masses for the 
final struggle—the destruction of 
the state apparatus in a capitalist 
state,” is quoted from a lec- 


bourgeois economists and to in- 
creasing instruction in practical 
Communism. As Vols. II and III 
were written by Engels from notes 
left by Marx, faculty members 
doubt whether Marx himself would 
understand them. 

In addition to its three-year 
course, the school has short courses 
in labor activities, party organiza- 
tion, propaganda and such, ac- 
cording to graduates of the school. 

The labor movement is next 
traced from ancient times to the 
Red Revolution in 1917. In Marxist 
dogma, the struggle between em- 
ployers and workers is irreconcila- 
ble. Christianity, according to 
Marx, came from a slave rebellion 
against the masters. In modern so- 
ciety, the struggle is between capi- 
tal and labor, farmers and distrib- 
utors. It will be solved only when 
civilization returns to the collectiv- 
ism of tribal days and the masses 
take over the factories and farms. 
This is the version to be expounded 
to the masses, but it is made clear 
to the students that actually a gov- 
ernment, as in the Soviet Union, 
will take over with the Communist 
party in control and today’s stu- 
dents as the actual rulers. 

“Saying there can be unity of in- 
terests between employers and em- 
ployes is treason to the working 
class,” says a textbook by Olgin, 
followed by instruction that a col- 
lective agreement should be broken 
at the first opportunity. 


Stalin, always direct, clarifies 
this with: “The mightiest ally of 
Russia is strife, conflicts and wars 
in every capitalist nation.” 

Comrades who recant Commun- 
ism are to be ostracized, slandered 
and accused of stealing and swind- 
ling, according to the school’s 
instructions. The easiest way to 
answer charges by outsiders is to 
denounce them long and loudly as 
lies until they are doubted. 

When the student reaches the 
courses on Communist party or- 
ganization, the haze of theory 
clears and action starts. He is 
taught what methods to use, based 
on party structure and ideology, in 
any foreseeable circumstance. 

In a country where the party is 
outlawed, it must work entirely un- 
derground. In the United States 
where it is legal but suspect, it 
should work under cover of other 
organizations, but the strategy of 
conspiracy to create internal dis- 
order and to undermine the Gov- 
ernment is the same. 


Taught boring from within 


THE Lenin School student must 
join trade unions or liberal socie- 
ties when he returns to his own 
country—attend all meetings, pay 
dues promptly, be eager for work, 
unite others by party discipline un- 
til the organization is blindly fol- 
lowing the party line in which he is 
so well grounded. 

“Never in our wildest dreams did 
we imagine a simple-minded gov- 
ernment would permit’ trade 
unions and strikes by its employes,” 
a professor in the school comment- 

ed on the United States. 





ture by Abraham Brano- 
vich, better known as “A. 
D. Lozovosky,” lately secre- 
tary of war in the USSR 
and tops in Profintern and 
Comintern. 

“The most glaring weak- 
ness of our members is 
inability to connect par- 
ticular tasks with party 
outlook,” Beatrice Siskin, 
alias “Shields,” a Lenin 
School alumna, warns in 
Party Organizer, the 
monthly magazine circu- 
lated only to trusted Ameri- 
can party members. It, also, 
fell to name changing and 
is now Contact. 

The Lenin School stu- 
dent who survives Vol. I of 
Marx’s involved and obtuse 
“Capitalism,” can go on to 
Vols. II and III, to the 
clearer philosophy of Len- 
in, the mistakes of Malthus, 
Ricardo, Smith and other 

















“You better wait on them. Help 


is getting plentiful again” 


“We have unions but here 
all workers are government 
employes and a strike is the 
same as mutiny in the 
armed forces, punishable 
by death. Nor did we fore- 
see that a government 
would facilitate Commun- 
ist infiltration into inde- 
pendent unions.” 
Students who can stand 
it, get the powerful dose 
from A to Z. They have now 
reached Z which is insur- 
rection or revolution—how 
to put propaganda and or- 
ganization among the 
masses to a practical test. 
Red Army officers and tech- 
nicians, shadowy shapes 
from the MVD (Ministry of 
Political Police) and vet- 
erans in revolution take 
over. The course is based 
on actual experiences, a 
few successful and many 
bitter, each teaching some- 
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thing. When the time comes to ap- 
ply these lessons there will be no 
turning back, and the penalties for 
failure are death. 

“Too great humanity is a danger 
as it is interpreted as a sign of 
weakness,” says the textbook of 
Hans Kippenberger, who, under 
the name of “Alfred Langer,” 
writes as a former revolutionary 
leader in Germany. “That is the 
great lesson from all revolutionary 
conflicts. Humanity should be ex- 
tended only to those who may be 
won over to the cause. The revolu- 
tionary procedure—that is, the 
terror—should be applied most 
strictly to all adversaries.” 


Preparations for revolution 


THOUGH Moscow does not con- 
sider revolution imminent in the 
United States, American pupils get 
the course so they will be ready if 
the occasion arrives. Russia is the 
shining example of a small well- 
organized group taking over a 
country, and the lessons have suc- 
ceeded in China and the Balkans. 

Four “conceptions,” using the 
school’s phraseology, for an insur- 
rection are: preparation, timing, 
knowledge of tactics, and complete 
surprise. Though loyal to the Com- 
munist world capital and well-in- 
structed, the local leaders still will 
be amateurs—and Moscow prefers 
to send experienced revolution- 
aries to take charge and avoid dis- 
astrous bungling and overleniency. 

Like the party policies and the 
life of a party member, nothing is 
left to chance or to personal va- 
garies but is planned in advance 
on party principles and experience. 


High points of the plan for the 
capture of Chicago—when the time 
comes—sound like an army opera- 
tion with everything provided for 
from psychological warfare to 
dropping paratroopers. 

The peaceful preparations are to 
go on for years through capable 
party members burrowed into 
trade unions, public offices, police 
force, liberal clubs and other 
sources of information. Vital spots 
such as power plants, radio sta- 
tions, and airports must be mapped. 

All the working masses and un- 
organized proletariat may not be 
aroused to join in the fracas but 
the needed knowledge of where to 
attack to paralyze the city will be 
at hand. Even recording such a 
small detail as whether a watch- 
man has a dog is called for in the 
instructions. 

A headquarters, known only toa 
selected few, will be set up, a 
courier system organized; tele- 
phone talks will be in code, party 
papers or names memorized and 
destroyed. Until the zero hour, 
non-party friends should be used 
as blinds and communications 
written on borrowed typewritefs. 

Police forces are notoriously un- 
reliable for insurrections. Conse- 
quently, the city’s riot squad—sure 
to put up a fight—is studied. If it is 
on three shifts, the weakest one is 
picked for attack. Once it is sub- 
dued, other police can be mopped 
up. If there is a suspicion that po- 
lice officers are alert to what is 
brewing, the advice is to telephone 
them on a phony pretext to learn 
whether they are home or on duty. 

The habits and daily routine of 
the chief of police, also the mayor 
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“On the other hand, if you have it fixed of course it 


means the end of our squab dinners for you trustees” 
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and leading citizens, must be 
learned. A blacklist is to be pre- 
pared of politically undesirable 
citizens for summary liquidation or 
temporary use while their families 
are held as hostages. 

Squads are assigned to capture 
each objective. Getting arms for 
them is easy in the United States, 
The hour and minute when the 
groups will strike simultaneously 
will be the final instructions. 

To prevent calls for outside help, 
communications will be interrupt- 
ed immediately. Railroads are to be 
wrecked several miles outside the 
city, either by sending out mayvy- 
erick locomotives or by blowing up 
incoming trains. Armed men will 
hold the airports. 

Captured radio stations will 
order a general strike which will 
be easy if the power plants are 
seized. The mayor, chief of police 
and other officers and leaders are 
to be captured early. If the mayor 
refuses to read the proclamation 
which must be prepared for him, 
he can be disposed of on the spot 
and somebody with a similar voice, 
already selected, can read it. 

According to the time schedule, 
a city like Chicago should be cap- 
tured in less than 48 hours. By that 
time the insurrectionists will have 
all the weapons and can arm more 
supporters. They are to proceed to 
setting up the government from 
officials picked in advance. 


- Postgraduate training 


AFTER completing this practical 
phase of his studies, the graduate 
of the Lenin School leaves Moscow 
to begin his career. He may be sent 
to a colony for a year or more of 
postgraduate training or to his 
own country where Communism 
may be outlawed. He has mastered 
the technique of working under- 
cover. Even in the United States 
and other countries where the 
party is permitted, it is actually 
two parties—one in the open 
and the other in the shadows. 

A party worker or returned stu- 
dent is ostensibly assigned to duty 
by the proclaimed head of the 
Communist Party of the United 
States. Actually, his job is picked 
by the party’s American politburo 
which acts under Moscow’s direc- 
tion. He may be detailed as a state 
secretary or to other organization- 
al work, for propaganda or writing 
articles, for special work among 
Negroes or foreign language groups 
or to get a job and build up party 
influence in a particular union. 

The International Lenin School, 
of special interest because of 
American students, is only one of 
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Chicago and Northern Illinois... 
Rich in Educational 
and Cultural Advantages 


When the last embers of the great fire of 1871 had 
died out, Chicago was a prostrate community with 
little remaining but a firm faith in its future. 

In the lifetime that has passed since that day, the 
faith of its indomitable builders has been amply ful- 
filled. 

For, not only has Chicago grown industrially great 
but also it has become rich in the things that give 
character and permanence to a metropolitan center— 
its educational, humanitarian, and cultural advantages. 


versities, colleges, technological and scientific insti- 
tutions, splendid schools, great libraries, distinguished 
museums, churches and theological schools, great hos- 
pitals, centers of basic research, all ranking among 
the finest in the world. 

Cultural and educational wealth is only part of this 
area’s many advantages. Industries seeking locations 
can secure confidential and detailed studies concern- 
ing Chicago and Northern Illinois from our Territor- 
ial Information Department. Some of these oppor- 













Throughout Chicago and Northern Illinois are uni- tunities are indicated below. 
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Museum of Natural His- | Museum of Scienceand SheddAquarium.Amar- Adler Planetarium. First | ChicagoHistorical Soci- 
tory in Chicago. One Industry. Foremost of | ble home for 10,000 in U.S., reproducing ety. History dramutized 
million visitors yearly. _its kind in the world. varieties of fish. panorama of the stars. _in the many exhibits. 





Chicago Academy of 
Sciences in beautiful 
Lincoln Park. 




















Ravinia Festival. Sym- Importantlibrariesinre- Chicago Symphony, Grand Opera’s home Starved Rock,oneof16 Great Medical Schools 


phonic music all summer gion contain more than founded in1891, the  inChicago,the42story state parks preserving and hospitals make area 


under the stars. 10 million volumes, 


best traditions in music. Civic Opera Building. historic natural sites. a top research center. 
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Garfield Park Flower BrookfieldZoo.Animals _— Beautiful churches give Blackhawk Statue, Rock 87universities, colleges, 
Conservatory, largest insurroundings simulat- __ religious inspiration to _—River. Important works __ typify hundreds of lec- _ technical schools provide 
under one roof. ing natural habitats. all creeds. by famous sculptors. tures and discussions. _ unrivalled opportunities. 
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Theological schoolshere The Skyscraper, U. $. Mofionpictures and the- Appreciation of dra- Chicago school of wrif- —_ Art Institute with world’s 


are unsurpassed in the contributiontoarchitec- _atricalperformancesat- matic arts aided by ers has influenced largest school and one 
nation, ture, originated here. tract millions yearly. specialized schools. American literature. of finest collections. 





Industries locating in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Airport « Inland 
Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population « Great Financial Center « The "Great Central Market” « Food Producing and 
Me Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tre- 
mendous Coal Reserves * Good Government + Good Living » Good Service for Tax Dollars * Send for free booklets containing useful 
information on these advantages. 





This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois — Phone RANA ‘ph 1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY . ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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Metal Cleaning Time 
to MINUTES— 


Cut 








NEW, FAST-ACTION DETERGENT CLEANS FERROUS 


AND NON-FERROUS METALS... Easy to Handle 


War-proved Solvent “26” reduces 
cleaning time from hours to min- 
utes on dismantled engine parts 











‘CARBURETORS 














and all kinds of machinery. Sim- 
ply dip, rub, brush or spray it on. 
Then flush clean with hot water. 


at uses ror SOLVENT “26” 


ar REM : 
Solvent “26 ‘\ SPARK PLUGS E OVES 
romoves gum, Solvent “26” safe- Oil 
gasolene sedi- »\ ly. clone | porce- Grease 
mentand lain; helps loosen Gums 
sewed aos carbon deposits. Varnishes 
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, Paints 
Carbonaceous 
cite STAMPING Asphaltic 
i ae Solvent 26” Products 
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/ ing compounds 
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ace. (O-// formed or Steel 
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: “8 Porcelain 
_ LABORATORY eae PISTONS China 
sorent ofl Removes lac- Chrome and 
“ai gh ger quers, gums, Nickel Plate 
tubing and ‘hae i Stone 
_ supports gasolene and Precious 
oF BEY ome diesel engine Metals 
sg sata pistons and rings. Also Brass 
, effective for cleaning all h 
tations or de- parts of dismantled motors, Was able 
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Cities Service | 
means 


Great Service 


CITIES 
Cities Service Oi! Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


Arkansas Fuel Oi! Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
SIXTY WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 62 


Please contact me for a demonstration of Solvent 26. 


NAME 


TITLE 


ADDRESS 
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several which the Soviet Union 
operates for this purpose. The 
Eastern University, formerly the 
Sun Yat-sen Institute which 
Chiang Kai-shek’s son attended, 
has graduated nearly 10,000. Its 
efficient work shows in China ang 
Korea, making trouble for young 
Chiang’s father and for us. 

Graduates of Western University 
are active in Balkan and Baltic 
countries and scattered foreign 
language groups from the United 
States. Tiflis, scene of Stalin’s 
youthful exploits, has a school for 
Communists from the Near East. 
Another in Vladivostok is chiefly 
for Koreans. 

The Academy of Red Professors 
with a seven-year course is schol- 
arly and philosophical. It is for 
heavy thinkers and high-browed 
evangels of Communism with little 
appeal for less sedentary Ameri- 
cans. 


School for secret police 


| ON an equally high pedestal above 


the other schools for world revolu- 
tion is the supersecret Kirov 
Academy in Leningrad. It is under 
the MVD or secret political police. 
Only candidates who have proved 
their do-or-die stamina enter its 
classes. It teaches higher level 
underground work and how to or- 
ganize a police force which can 
control a nation, even its army, 
and keep the Communist party in 
power. Its alumni are active in both 
Hungary and Greece. 

By fostering so-called liberal 
schools in American cities, some 
formerly under party names, se- 
lected students can be instructed 
in revolutionary tactics. Summer 


| Camps with intensive courses are 





even safer from intruders. A good- 
ly portion of some 20,000 graduates 
of these schools become converts 
to Communism or sympathizers. 

With the American schools, the 
International Lenin School in Mos- 
cow has become less essential for 
the program in the United States. 
It does, however, continue as a goal 
or finishing school for the hopeful 
young party member or graduate 
of the American classes. 

The Soviet schools for foreigners 
are not too alarming when they are 
stripped of mystery. It would be 
well to know their 800-odd Ameri- 
can alumni, also their instructors 
and what secret plotting is behind 
the formal handshakes over a con- 
ference table or the clink of cock- 
tail glasses at a banquet board. It 
also will help when they know that 
we know—an interesting long- 
range job for our State Department 
and FBI. 
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‘good Stop ... Look... Listen! 


luates 
nverts 
eo Stop... almost anywhere along the 8,000 miles Listen . . . and hear the enthusiastic talk of 
1 Mos- 
al for Look...and see busy factories, with new ones 
pape going up all around. See business after business 
a expanding and prospering . . . all taking advan- Then you'll know why it will pay big dividends 
duate tage of the South’s natural resources, huge in industrial opportunity for your business to 
markets and the many “pluses” that make it “Look Ahead—Look South.” 
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of the Southern Railway System. businessmen who have located in the South. 
Learn how well they have fared. Hear their con- 


fident plans for the future. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
campaigns with educational post- 
ers and meetings and contests 
would do the trick. 

“Now, the third cycle is the per- 
sonal one—the idea that safety is 
an individual matter.” 

The big and vital question, of 
course, is what can be done about 
that personal factor. Work to an- 
swer it is proceeding on two fronts. 
The first is how to recognize the 
accident-prone individual before 
he can do harm. The second is, once 
recognized, how to remove the 
proneness or susceptibility. 

It would be ideal if there could 
be a battery of tests which could 
tell in advance whether an indi- 
vidual is likely to be accident- 
prone. Efforts to develop such tests 
have been going on for years in 
England. 


Testing for accidents 


IN one British attempt, 600 sub- 
jects were given “aesthetokinetic”’ 
tests involving rapid and accurate 
hand and eye coordination. Those 
who were below the average in the 
tests had a subsequent accident 


Some Folks Have All the Accidents 


rate 48 per cent higher than those 
who were above it. The accident 
rate of the worst 25 per cent was 
51 per cent greater than that of the 
remaining 75 per cent. 

At a later stage, 1,800 subjects 
received the same aesthetokinetic 
battery plus linguistic intelligence, 
mechanical aptitude and per- 
severation tests. The latter, how- 
ever, showed no correlation with 
accident-proneness. 

The conclusion about even the 
aesthetokinetic battery was that 
it was promising but, at best, only 
among skilled workers. 

Nevertheless, work on develop- 
ment of valid tests is proceeding in 
both England and America. One of 
the Key institutions for such re- 
search in this country is the Center 
for Safety Education at New York 
University, under the direction of 
Dr. Herbert J. Stack. 

Right now, one of Stack’s asso- 
ciates, William H. Hollis, is working 
to coordinate the activities of in- 
dustrial psychiatrists and safety 
engineers and to fashion tests and 
other tools for practical use. It’s 
the belief of the Center that such 
tools can be found. 
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“Stop saying ‘He's getting warm, isn't he daddy?’ " 
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It’s also the belief of the Center | 
—as well as of others in the field— 
that even without tests, much more 
can be done than is presently being 
done to detect accident-proneness,. 

First of all, more careful en- 
trance interviewing is needed. 

“It’s not enough,” says Hollis, 
who has had years of practica] ~ 
work-experience in industria] 
plants, “to do what’s so often done 
haphazardly in employment inter- 
views—just find out the qualifica- 
tions and previous background of 
an applicant to determine whether 
he can operate such and such qa 
machine. Employment interviewers 
ought to be trained to do at least 
a minimum job of sizing up the 
personalities of applicants and rec- 
ognizing the obvious personality 
difficulties.” 


Finding the repeaters 


ANOTHER fundamental need is for 
better records. Accidents have an 
uncanny way of happening often 
in the same place, and the con- 
stant in many of them may be an 
emotionally unadjusted worker. So 
all accidents of the past several 
years in any organization should 
be analyzed. | 

But beyond this, all near-acci- 
dents should be reported and 
studied. The accident-prone per- 
son tends to have many minor in- 
juries before he has the costly 
major one. A check-up on near- 
accident records often can detect 
the accident-prone individual be- 
fore much damage is done. 

The point is that once accident- 
prone individuals are recognized, 
much can be done. One large elec- 
trical manufacturer, for example, 
has a well-planned program of 
placement and training for acci- 
dent-prone employes. 

When a young woman worker 
kept reporting at frequent inter- 
vals to the medical department be- 
cause of minor injuries, her case 
was investigated. Found to be suf- 
fering from rheumatism, bad eyes 
and extreme nervousness, the girl 
was placed in a position offering 
little or no hazard and given spe- 
cial safety instructions from time 
to time. So far she’s done well. 

Similarly, a male machine shop 
worker kept turning up with minor 
injuries. Before any serious acci- 
dent could develop, his case was 
checked and he was singled out for 
special safety instructions, par- 





he was provided with all possible 
protective equipment. Close tabs 
are kept on his medical record 
and the next step, should he show 
susceptibility again, will be to 
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Over seven vears without a single serious 
accident that s the proud record of one fleet 
operator with eighteen trucks on the road. 


Safety meetings are the inside secret of this 
record of salety on the road and at loading 
platforms. These meetings, run by the 
drivers themselves, are part of the Fleet 
Safety Program set up by an Employers 
Mutuals Safety Engineer when this fleet 
was first insured with Employers Mutuals. 


Every accident is analyzed. One driver had 
accidents because of his habit of passing 
cars at intersections. He was shown how 
this cut off both his vision and that of the 
driver he passed. He never had another 
“intersection” accident. 


It was found that another accident-repeater 
could see straight ahead all right, but his 
angle of vision was limited. He was trained 
to turn his head, consciously, each way, 
when approaching an intersection. He 
stopped having accidents, too. 


The drivers elect their own Safety Board. 


When the Board holds a driver responsible 
for an accident, he loses his chance for a 
safe driving award at the end of the year. 
And the men prize those bronze, silver, and 


gold ‘No Accident Driver” pins. 


Flexibility is the keynote of E-M Safety 
Engineering. Fleet policyholders use any 
part of this program they wish—educa- 
tional work, lectures, movies, literature, 
posters, awards, inspections, trailing, or 
riding with the men. 


Ask an Employers Mutuals man about car 
and truck fleet insurance. He can tell you 
why the Fleet Safety Program is good busi- 
ness practice—how it lowers the operating 
cost per unit—how it acts to reduce work- 
men’s compensation rates, also. 


Or write—on your busi- 
ness letterhead, please— 
for complete information. 
We'll include a free copy 
of “A Dictionary of Insur- 
ance Terms” that helps 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
Established 1911 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1935 


HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Send me, free, 
Mutuals can say 


Make of Cor 


Name... 





e 
money for me on 


make insurance understandable. Address: In- 
surance Information Bureau, Employers Mut- 
uals of Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin, 


Employers Mutuals Write: 


Public Liability ... Automobile ... Plate Glass... Bur- 
glary ... Workmen’s Compensation. .. Fidelity Bonds... 
Group Health, Accident, Hospitalization ...and other 
casualty insurance .. . Fire ... Tornado. . . Extended 
Coverage ... Inland Marine . . . and allied lines of insur- 
ance. All policies are nonassessable. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult your telephone directory. 


Try these Safety Meetings 
with your family 


The same safety engineering prin- 
ciples can be applied in your fam- 
ily group. Study the simple, basic 
rules for safe driving. Discuss the 
accidents and near-accidents you 
all see, and figure out how they 
could have been avoided. You and 
your family will become safer driv- 
ers. And the family review of 
safety-on-the-road principles may 
some day save a life. 


MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


tie ee 


iving booklet, and 
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insurance for ell me how 


my automobile. 


Year....., 
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DOES YOUR BUSINESS 
NEED MORE CASH 


working capital or any other sound 
business use? Whether you need 


or millions 





send for our book, ‘“‘A Better Way 
ES 


To Finance Your Business?’ 


Learn how little money costs 0 


..- how much more you can get 


Ey 
19 


use it under our eet low-cost 





..eand how long you can 


Commercial Financing Plan. 
Just write or telephone the nearest 
Commercial Credit office listed below. 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


| Co MMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


0 
surplus $80,000.00 


‘pital and 5 
Cap RE 2, NAD. 


BALTIMO 





FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








.| transfer him to a job that does not 
involve material-handling hazards, 

Beyond this, better training of 

| Supervisors and personnel people 
| would pay off. For one thing, 4- 
nancial difficulties take a toll of 

the worker’s coordination and at- 

tention, Bill King, with his loan 

shark problem, isn’t a unique case. 

|Few men can work well when 
they’re beset by financial devils. 

Usually such worries have a way 

of lessening considerably after 

they’re talked over with another 

person, particularly if the other 

person is a sympathetic supervisor 

or personnel officer who, if nothing 

more, can lend moral support and 

who, frequently, may be able to 

offer good clear-headed advice. 

A death i1. the family, a broken 

engagement, a fire, or what not 
| may put a man into a temporary 
| daze. A few days of inaction will 
| pay off in increased efficiency and 
| freedom from accidents. 

One of the most important single 
aids in the accident-prone situa- 

| tion is employment of a competent 
psychiatrist. In smaller companies, 
his services could be spread among 
and financed by a group. 

The psychiatrist can gain the 
confidence of the employe and 
determine underlying facts as no 
other individual can. He can, more- 
over, often aid the individual to 
solve his personality problems. 


Nervousness and accidents 


WHEN one plant checked its rec- 
ords and found that a few people 
in one department were having an 
undue number of accidents, the 
company psychiatrist was called 
in. The people having the acci- 
dents were all found to be of the 
nervous type. 

But the psychiatrist discovered 
another fact—that the basic cause 
of the accidents wasn’t in the 
nervousness of the individuals 
having them. It lay in a malad- 
justed supervisor who constantly 
provoked and augmented the nerv- 
ousness. The psychiatrist’s work 
with the supervisor soon put a stop 
to the accidents. 

In another plant, a male worker 
of 50 was found to be having far 
too many accidents. The supervisor 
could offer no explanation. The 

| man, he reported, was an efficient, 
| dependable worker. The safety en- 
| gineer spent several afternoons 
| watching the man work, trying to 
| find a lead. He, too, could see no 
| fault. 

Finally, consulting the records, 
| the engineer discovered that most 
| of the accidents had been happen- 
| ing in the morning, within an hour 
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after the man went to work. But 
that provided no clue until the 
psychiatrist had several talks with 
the employe. 

The facts were simple. The man 
nad a hernia. It didn’t really bother 
nim but he had heard a rumor sev- 
eral months before that the com- 
pany was setting up new standards 
which would bar men with hernias 
from doing his type of work. He 
was worried. His worry was par- 
ticularly pronounced when he first 
came to work and before he settled 
down into the routine of the job. 

The psychiatrist checked the 
rumor, found it entirely false, and 
told the man so. He hasn’t had an 
accident since. 


Psychiatry pays off 


A NUMBER of leading corpora- 
tions have already gone in for 
psychiatric help for their em- 
ployes. They’ve reported that such 
help pays off not only in fewer acci- 
dents but also in more efficiency 
and in lower absenteeism rates. 

Recognition of the accident- 
prone problem is growing rapidly. 
Among the companies who are 
searching for answers to it are 
Bausch & Lomb, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing, Schenley Corpora- 
tion, and American Home Prod- 
ucts, to name but a few. 

For a long time, progressive in- 


dustrialists have recognized that | 
more workers are killed and in- | 


jured every year by accidents at 
home and elsewhere than at work, 


and that the employe thus disabled | 


becomes an economic liability in- 
stead of an asset to the employer 
as well as the community. 

His absence from work means 
loss of production, replacement by 
a less experienced man, or the cost 
of hiring and training a new em- 
ploye. The annual loss to Ameri- 
can industry from these off-the- 
job accidents runs into billions of 
dollars. The accident-prone indi- 
vidual who can be helped in the 
plant to be accident-free is likely 
to be equally so off the job. 

And the fact is that the accident- 
prone individual can be detected 
in the plant and helped there. 
Some day—the present growing 
interest guarantees it—there’ll be 
precise tools to do the job. 

Meantime, however, practically 
any progressive employer can go 
along way with the tools available 
—better hiring and placement, 
more complete records, education 
of supervisors, special training, 
and, where possible, employment 
of a full- or even part-time psy- 
chiatrist. 








Not at all. 

Not for companies whose trade- 
marks appear in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of telephone directories —the easy, 
economical way to tell the public 
where to find their authorized outlets. 

Not for you if you follow this rea- 
soning: You spend money in adver- 
tising, getting people interested in 
your brand and obtaining dealers. 
So the easier you make it for pros- 
pects to find your dealers, the more 
sales for them and you. 
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Here’s how: 

With Trade Mark Service in the 
Classified section of the telephone di- 
rectory. Your trade-mark —like the 
many well-known trade-marks you 
can see in your own telephone direc- 
tory—is displayed over your dealers’ 
listings under the business classifica- 
tion of your product. You can buy 
this dealer identification 4 
in one or all of the 1600 ; 


directories that cover ‘\ 
S>. 





the nation. 


For further information, call your local telephone business office. 
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Amsterdam Looks at Itself 


By HUGH P. DONLON 


WHEN THIS city invited people to 


criticize things it started some- 


thing. What some had to report - 


surprised the sponsors 


For YEARS cities have been using promotional 
programs to attract attention to their areas. New 
Orleans has its Mardi Gras, Pasadena its tournament 
of roses, and Winchester, Va., its apple festival. 

All of these, with the exception of the Mardi Gras, 
have been more or less direct attempts to train the 
publicity spotlight on the advantages or products of 
the community. 

It remained for a modest-sized city in the historic 
Mohawk Valley in central New York State to use a 
promotional plan—in reverse. For years Amsterdam, 
N. Y., has been identified as a mill town. 

Like many another place, Amsterdam seemingly 
had been content to move along at its own pace. But, 
unlike some of these places, this community shel- 
tered a few persons who wanted to bring about 
changes they believed desirable. 

It was this characteristic of human nature that 
sparked the movement that now threatens to put 
this city on the map as a civic-minded community 
second to none. 

It was decided to stage a letter-writing contest 
entitled “What I Don’t Like About Amsterdam,” with 
the local chamber of commerce the guiding force 
behind the campaign. Conservatives among the 34,- 
000 residents shook their heads. The idea of advertis- 
ing a community’s defects was looked upon as bor- 
dering on the ridiculous. 

But many hardier residents stood ready to let loose 
with a literary haymaker in protesting home-town 
conditions. As might be anticipated, the chips fell in 
many places where responsibility was placed on this 
or that municipal department, official or civic group. 
It was evident that not a few were of the opinion 
that it is sometimes necessary to tear down in order 
to build up. 

The gripes ranged from dissatisfaction with the 
taste of the city’s water to the lack of a curfew law 
for children up to 16 years old. There were gripes 
about the presence of habitual bums in the city park, 
and about department store clerks not exhibiting the 
proper brand of courtesy. 

There was the suggestion, for instance, that more 
Sunday evening church services be held. There were 
others calling on merchants to stop street-by-street 
organizing and unite for a common purpose. 

Other writers urged that a thoroughfare be 
planned to parallel Main Street, the city’s chief 
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Bums in parks 
and lazy clerks 


became victims 





DAVE BURTON 


traffic artery; that land formerly used as a dump be 
converted into a playground. 

More than 100 phases of community life came in 
for consideration. The majority of writers expressed 
opinions on the limited scope and deficiencies in the 
city’s recreational program. The condition of streets 
brought the second largest number of criticisms; 
irregular collection of refuse the third. 

As in any letter writing contest, some replies were 
received from people who merely wanted to let off 
steam. In certain instances criticisms were un- 
warranted. The contest did serve, however, to draw 
attention to conditions that could be remedied. 

The letter that won first prize was a simple appeal 
to people to work together. The writer deplored what 
was termed the lack of civic pride among a larger 
number of the citizens, pointed out that people are 
prone to blame a city administration or a chamber 
of commerce for conditions for which the individuals 
themselves are responsible. 

The writer ended his letter with a call to fellow 
townspeople to adopt the motto: “All for one and 
one for all,” if they would have civic improvement. 
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A Legal Key to Davy Jones’ Locker 


(Continued from page 45) 
The problem is how to get it out. 
Some of the domes rise to within 

eight feet of the surface. Others 
are submerged to considerable 
depths. 

A line of domes runs through the 
Gulf from the coast of Louisiana to 
the coast of Texas. There are 184 
domes, 43 of which are on dry land. 
On the land, they are producing in 
huge quantities. Oil companies are 
sinking wells in the shallow coastal 
waters and tapping this enormous 
pool by agreement with the states 
which claim jurisdiction up to the 
three-mile limit. In the case of 
Texas, the limit is stretched to 30 
miles, because Texas was a full 
blown state when it joined the 
Union, and had fixed its jurisdic- 
tional limit to suit itself. The con- 
flict between the states and the 
federal Government over the juris- 
diction to which this coastal oil 
belongs was carried—loudly—to 
the Senate when the so-called 
“tidelands”’ bill was being debated. 

A decision is impending in the 
Supreme Court as to whether the 
states or the federal Government 
hold or should hold title to the 
coastal oil. 


141 domes in Gulf 


NO matter what that decision 
may be, the coastal oil is presum- 
ably a mere pint measure com- 
pared to the oil pool which is be- 
lieved to lie beneath the waters of 
the Gulf. Of the 184 salt domes that 
have been located, 141 are in the 
Gulf. These domes may best be ex- 
plained by a quotation from The 
Lamp, official publication of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey: 

“The earth’s crust is subjected to 
internal forces. Every now and 
then these push up parts of the sea 
floor to form new lands, exposing 
layers of mud and sand which ac- 
cumulated during previous eons of 
erosion. It is such vast earth move- 
ments that in the ancient past 
created oil traps. And therein is the 
secret of petroleum geology—the 
Search for places in the earth's 
crust in which marine life of mil- 
lions of years ago might have been 
transformed into petroleum and 
preserved for use today.”’ 

The Coast Guard located the 
domes underlying the surface of 
the Gulf by the use of the fathom- 
eter, a device which, by timing 
the reverberations of sound, accu- 
rately measures the depth of wa- 


ter. The mapping of the varying 
depths is necessary to ensure the 
safety of navigation, because a 
salt dome which is only eight feet 
below the surface, as many of them 
are, would appear to navigators as 
a peculiarly dangerous shoal. 

Drilling is active in many places 
along the coasts. In Galveston Bay, 
for example, the water is from 
seven to nine feet deep. Submersi- 
ble barges are towed to the area 
selected for drilling. Sunk by let- 
ting water into the hulls, the 
barges rest on the bay’s bottom 
while the drilling rig erected on 
them sends its pipes down to the 
oil strata. When the well produces 
oil, or dust as the case may be, the 
barges are refloated and towed to 
another site. 

The drilling rig in place on the 
barges costs about $500,000. Labor 
and materials cost more than ever 
before and the cost is rising. Five 
miles off the Louisiana coast, near 
Magnolia City, a Socony-Vacuum 
affiliate is drilling an 8,000 foot well 
through 16 feet of water. The out- 
fit may go farther out if prospects 
of finding oil are good. Standard 
Oil of New Jersey will drill in five 
feet of water off the North Carolina 
coast in Pimlico Sound. 

There is an oil well ten miles out 
in the Gulf of Mexico. A drilling 
platform is under construction 29 
miles offshore, and another nearly 
20 miles out. Both are in shallow 
waters. No one has yet undertaken 
to drill in really deep water. Marine 
drilling has all the problems of 
desert drilling and a few peculiarly 
its own. The War Department must 
approve the erection of any struc- 
ture in navigable waters. Boats 
must be bought, licensed and in- 
spected. Their operators also must 
be licensed. Licensed radio oper- 
ators must be aboard. When drill- 
ing occurs where vessels may pass, 
standards governing lights, whis- 
tles and foghorns must be met. 
Various automatic devices shut off 
the flow if a ship or dragging 
anchor fouls the pipe. Precautions 
are taken to prevent pollution of 
the water. Once completed, the 
well is watched more carefully 
than .a coal mine. 

The thrust of waves may shear 
off piping anywhere near the sur- 
face. Thirty or 40 feet below the 
water level the seas are unfelt. 
Storms move only the top water. 
The vast underlying mass of water 
is not stirred by the overhead 
tumult. 

If we are to tap this “deepwater 
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oil”—a term coined for conveni- 
ence—a new method is necessary. 
It would not be possible to drill 
from any ordinary floating plat- 
form, nor would it be practicable 
to erect a concrete tower in water 
80 to 90 feet deep and on a bottom 
of an unknown depth of silt. For 
a time it began to look as though 
all that legal canoodling which 
preceded the hanging of Henry 
Jones had been useless as the over- 
ture to the extraction of the pre- 
sumable billions of tankcars of 
deepwater oil. 

Then what may prove to be the 
answer to the problem came to the 
fore. The Armstrong Seadrome 
Company earlier had proposed a 
plan to erect stable platforms in 
deep water. The original inspira- 
tion dates back to the days when 
airplanes could not carry enough 
gasoline and oil plus a payload of 
passengers and freight to cross the 
Atlantic. 


Man-made floating island 


THE plan was to anchor a plat- 
form buoyed on hollow tubes, 
stoppered at the bottom, half way 
across the Atlantic. The surface 
would be long and wide enough to 
afford landing facilities to planes 
along with storage tanks for fuel 
and housing for personnel. It 
would be elevated out of any possi- 
bility of the battering contacts 
with waves and anchored to the 
seabottom. A _ series of anchor 
chains extended at diagonals from 
the seadrome would, at least in 
theory, do away with the possibil- 
ity of drift. The Armstrong sea- 
drome aroused an immense sci- 
entific curiosity. On the whole 
reaction was favorable. 

The company was about ready 
to undertake an initial venture in 
the Atlantic when first the war and 
then the enormous improvement 
in airplane efficiency stalled the 
project. In the early days of the 
war in the Pacific plans were made 
ready for the anchoring of a series 
of seadromes at intervals across 
that ocean. 

The success of the American 
Navy in clearing the seas of Jap- 
anese war vessels put a stop to the 
experiment. 

But if drilling rigs can be used 
on stable seadromes, the problem 
of tapping the lake of oil which 
underlies the Gulf of Mexico would 
be solved. Mr. Truman’s proclama- 
tion then would come into its own. 

In some distant land of the 
spirit, Henry Jones, hanged for an 
ax murder, might take a bow. 

It is, of course, a cockeyed nar- 
rative. But true. 
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Is the “Whirligig” for You? 


(Continued fro page 50) 
He had forgotten that a helicopter 
has the advantage of being able to 
fly not only forward, but backward 
as well! Airplane pilots need train- 
ing before they can fly helicopters. 

Nor is the helicopter stable like 
a modern airplane, which can be 
flown hands-off for ten or 15 min- 
utes at a stretch. Because the heli- 
copter lacks stability, it has to be 
controlled all the time. Contrary 
to public opinion, there is no 
mental or physical relaxation for 
the pilot, and so far no automatic 
pilot has been developed. 

And what about cost? Someone 
once asked J. Pierpont Morgan 
whether a yacht was terribly ex- 
pensive. Said Mr. Morgan, “Sir, if 
you have to think about the ex- 
pense of a yacht, you cannot afford 
to buy one.” A helicopter is not 
quite in the class of a luxurious 
yacht. But in these days of high 
prices, and higher taxes, perhaps 
you would like to know something 
about cost and how much trans- 
portation you would actually get 
for your dollar. 

The best way to answer these 
questions is to compare a couple of 
specifications, one for a helicopter, 
the other for a conventional air- 
plane. 

The Sikorsky S-51 is a four-place 
helicopter powered with a 450- 


horsepower Pratt and Whitney 
engine. The S-51 has a fuel capaci- 
ty of 100 gallons, a range of 245 
miles and a speed of 110 miles an 
hour. It weighs 4,985 pounds fully 
loaded and costs $48,000. 

On the other hand, in the North 
American Navion, a conventional 
four-place cabin machine, the en- 
gine is only 185 horsepower, weight 
2,750 pounds, and fuel capacity is 
only 40 gallons. But how much bet- 
ter is the performance of the 
Navion—top speed of 160 miles an 
hour, and range of 500 miles. And 
the cost is only about $6,000. Per- 
haps you will make your own com- 
parisons with what you could get 
for $48,000 in the way of automo- 
biles! 

Of course, a direct comparison 
between helicopter and airplane is 
not quite fair. The helicopter can 
do many things the fixed-wing air- 
craft cannot, and is much closer to 
the utility of a family car. 

For short ranges, the rotary air- 
craft might actually be faster than 
the plane because no time would 
be lost in going to the airport, pull- 
ing the airplane out of the hangar, 
taxiing out to the runway and re- 
peating the nuisance at the other 
end. If you are going in for private 
flying, then you would like to house 
your own aircraft right next to the 
family car. 





BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Tests in spraying and dusting crops from the air have shown 
the helicopter is more effective than the airplane 
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The difficulties and limitations 
of the helicopter are under con- 
stant attack. Bell Model 47, a two- 
seater with a 175 horsepower en- 
gine, can fly well over 100 miles an 
hour and costs $25,000. Bell Air- 
craft, while taking great care to 
train pilots, also uses a stabilizing 
bar, which does not give complete 
stability but helps the pilot. 

The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company has brought out a smal] 
two-seater of only 125 horsepower 
which has created a very favorable 
impression. 

Bendix Helicopter has been fly- 
ing a small single-seater with two 
superimposed rotors turning in op- 
posite directions; this configura- 
tion does away with the tail rotor 
and'might make handling and 
housing easier 


Why the higher cost? 


BUT the disparity in cost and per- 
formance remains, and you cannot 
forget them if you are thinking of 
buying a helicopter. 

What are the reasons for this 
great difference? The lower speed 
of the helicopter is easily ex- 
plained. For one thing, the blade 
tips of the rotor move in a circle 
and travel many times the distance 
the helicopter flies straight on its 
way. That means more power in 
overcoming the friction of the air. 

The difference in cost is just as 
easy to understand. First of all, the 
helicopter is in the pioneer stage, 
built in quite small numbers. 

Second, it has revolving blades 
which are more difficult to build 
than fixed wings. 

Third, it has additional mech- 
anism, such as a clutch, trans- 
mission gears, an over-running 
device (so that if the engine should 
fail, the blades can keep safely re- 
volving in the same direction). In 
fact, building a helicopter com- 
bines the skills of both an aeronau- 
tical engineer and an automobile 
designer. 

Another question you might ask 
is: ““How safe is the helicopter?” 
Probably much safer than the air- 
plane, less weatherbound, able to 
operate when the most modern air- 
planes are grounded, and able to 
use almost any small patch of clear 
ground for emergency landing. 

But safety requires freedom from 
vibration in the rotor, perfectly 
balanced blades. The American 
family demands and obtains re- 
frigerators, washing machines and 
cars that scarcely need attention. 
If you buy a helicopter with the 
same expectation, you will be dis- 
appointed. 

Its maintenance requires a high- 
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‘ions ly skilled mechanic, constantly 


con- employed, always on the alert. The | WY 

two- life expectancy of a helicopter is 

- en- about 3,600 flying hours. Sikorsky | 6 -e- @- Cl 
Ss an Aircraft will tell a prospective cus- | Y 

Air- tomer that during this life period, | 


‘e to he will have to buy as major re- 


izing placements three sets of main rotor , /* 
plete blades, three sets of tail rotor [74 Cl “per VE, 
e 


blades, 12 sets of main rotor head 


ibber bearings! Few motor cars would be 
mall sold if three transmissions, three 
ower differentials and as many rear 
rable axles had to be bought during a 
single ownership. 

1 fly- Does all this mean that the heli- 
1 two copter must wait long years before 
n op- it can be put to work? Not at all. 
rura- The helicopter can be and will be 
rotor immediately useful if pilots and 

and mechanics are well trained, and 


provided you or your firm will use 
it in industrial and business ap- 
plications for which it is better fit- 
ted than any other vehicle and in 








| per- which cost and speed are relatively 
innot unimportant. 
ng of The record of its achievement in 
civil aviation alone is already a 
' this splendid one. 
speed 
jo For specialized jobs 
blade 
circle AFTER seeing the work of a Bell 
tance Aircraft Model 47, Robert J. Lewis, 
on its an inspector of the New York 
fer in Power Commission, said bluntly, 
le air. “A helicopter patrolling overhead 
ust as power wires can do in two hours 
ll, the work which it would require two 
stage, men two days to accomplish.” 
S. Tests in spraying and dusting 
slades crops by the same helicopter in the 
build Yakima Valley in Washington ; aS. 
showed that the helicopter, which Just wait, cowboys, till you ride it! 
nech- can concentrate on a particular The new Super Chief, all new from head-end 
Lrans- area, is more effective than the air- 
nning plane in this type of work. And be- to tail sign, will embody up-to-the-minute 
rege senctcewer igen Sresrling bogie rail travel features, providing the utmost 
n). In wash of the giant rotor, it reaches comfort in smooth-riding speed. 
com- } the underside of the vegetation as ’ 
onau- well as stems and stalks. The schedule will be new, too! 
nobile The Model 47 also proved most The Super Chief will depart from Chicago 
useful in a mining survey made in 
ht ask northern Canada with the aid of a and Los Angeles every day. 
peer’ ERE SETENCNS, & Clonee Seer This fine all-first-class streamliner will be 
le air- ment which responds to the pres- 
ble to ence of iron ores in the ground. Dr. one of a whole fleet of new Santa Fe trains 
rn air- Hans Lundberg, explorer and min- 
ble to ing engineer in charge of the sur- soon to be announced. 
f clear vey, found the helicopter better 
1g. adapted to such work than the air- 
n from plane. 
rfectly In still another application of na- 
erican tional importance, the U.S. Forest §ANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
ns re- Serv ice, using specially equipped Serving the West and Southwest 
es and Sikorsky R-5’s, made tests of fire ¢: ih tiie Miaieae : . 
sntion. detection and fighting in Califor- SE ae ee ee ne 
th the nia’s national forests. The helicop- 
be dis- ters detected fires, circled over 
them, determined the best point of 
. high- attack, landed equipment and 
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The Multi-Matic Accounting System 
is so amazingly simple that anyone 
can learn to operate it in an hour. 
Excessive labor cost cf skilled 
operators is eliminated. Time is saved 
because ledger sheet and control 
journal are posted in one hand-written 
ope ration. Errors are prevented by 
both mechanical and visual checks 
which make it virtually impossible to 
put entries in the wrong columns. 


New Time-Saver for ‘Small Business’ 


Mulé-Mat accountine 


New speed and accuracy 
for payroll and general accounting 


Multi-Matic is a remarkable new ac- 
counting instrument— which insures 
accurate record-keeping with a sur- 
prising saving in time. Designed 
primarily for the small business or 
branch office, this system also has 
valuable applications for many larger 
organizations. 

Through an ingenious gripping 
device, proper alignment of records 
is made automatic, and posting of all 
related forms is done in one writing. 
No copying of entries from one form 
to another! Errors are eliminated. 
Proper distribution of all entries is 
assured | 

The Multi-Matic Accounting Sys- 
tem is scientifically designed to show 
you exactly where you stand each 
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day. You see at all times whether 
expenses are too high in proportion 
to income, whether profits are prop- 
erly related to sales. 

Multi-Matic furnishes all the data 
necessary for preparation of Income, 
Social Security, Federal Excise and 
Sales Tax returns. But that is not all! 
The same equipment gives you a 
Simplified Payroll System. Inexpen- 
sive stock forms are available which 
provide a complete Employee's Earn- 
ings Statement with payment either 
by cash or by check. 

Send for free Bulletin LL-118, 
illustrating the new Multi-Matic Sys- 
tem. Just write to Systems Division, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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| crews. The tests were brilliantly 


successful. 

Time lost in carrying mail to the 
airport robs the airplane of part of 
its effectiveness. The Post Office 
Department has now made experj- 
ments with the Sikorsky R-5’s in 
the Los Angeles area in the collec- 
tion and delivery of mail by helj- 
copter from various post offices to 
the Municipal Airport. The best 
proof of the saving of time realized 
in these tests is the fact that the 
Post Office will now seek permis- 
sion from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to establish helicopter sery- 
ices between the main post office 
and airport in several metropoli- 
tan centers—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Los An- 
geles. 

Great Lakes Greyhound Lines 
has purchased two S-51’s and ecar- 
ried out a demonstration of the 
transfer of bus passengers to heli- 
copters on the Willow Run super- 
highway near Detroit. Greyhound 
is planning coordinated use of 
motorbus and helicopters on 50,- 
000 miles of its total of 63,000 miles 
of routes. Finally, Civil Aeronautics 
Board examiners have recom- 
mended helicopter passenger serv- 
ice in several large city areas. 


Specially trained pilots 


THESE examples do not exhaust 
the list of achievements. We read 
of other successes and applications 
almost every week. To meet the 
problem of skilled pilots and me- 
chanics, Bell Aircraft Corporation 
has established a special school. 
Larry Bell, president of this com- 
pany, will sell only to reliable firms, 
and only if the services of a com- 
petent pilot are assured. “We are 
not,’ says Mr. Bell, “going to geta 
black eye for want of trained 
fliers.” 

Thus there is little doubt that 
the helicopter is ready for business 
and industrial service. 

But you, or the treasurer of your 
company, or some other business- 
minded person, will ask, “How 
much will it cost to operate?”’ 

Gael Sullivan, assistant post- 
master general, estimates the cost 
of operating an R-5 at $37.36 an 
hour, or roughly 50 cents a mile. 
Edward M. Benham of Sikorsky 
tells us that if their four-seater 
machine is used 900 hours a year, 
costs including fuel and oil, main- 
tenance, depreciation, replace- 
ments and overhauls, pilot pay, in- 
surance and hangar rental will 
work out at $45.64 per hour. With 
an average speed of 75 miles an 
hour, this means 61 cents a mile, 
or 20 cents per passenger mile. A 
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During 1946, The Equitable Society distributed 287 million dollars 
in benefits to policyholders and their families—an average of 
more than a million dollars for each workday in the year. 
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Wat better use could you make of such a 
huge sum of money than to make it serve 
some basic human need. . . to help keep a 
family together when tragedy strikes, to send 
a child to college or start a son in business, 
to assure financial independence to someone 
in the twilight years of life? 

The 287 million dollars paid out by The Equitable 
Society during 1946 was used for just such purposes 
as these. Widows, children and other beneficiaries, 
for instance, received 101 million toward their sup- 
port. Another 35 million was paid out as retirement 
income. Through Group Insurance, benefits of over 
56 million in death, disability and pension payments 
helped relieve distress in workers’ families. Other 
benefits, including dividends to policyholders, 
totaled 95 million dollars. 


To its 3,500,000 members throughout the land, 
The Equitable Society is the promise of family 
security. Joined together in this great co-operative 
enterprise, they have increased the amount of life 
insurance they have in force by over 1350 million 
dollars during 1946... now own over 10% billion 
dollars worth of peace of mind. 


Dividends Reduce Cost 


The benefit payments distributed by The Equitable 
Society over the course of the years, together with 
the funds held to fulfill present policies, exceed by 
1300 million dollars the total amount of premiums 
received by the Society since its founding. This year 
alone nearly 52 million dollars has been set aside 








The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States is a 
mutual company incorporated under the laws of New York State. 
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for payments to policyholders as dividends, thus 
reducing the net cost of their protection. 


By investing more of their earnings in life in- 
surance than ever before, the American people are 
achieving a two-fold objective. Aside from the 
primary purpose of providing systematically in ad- 
vance for their future security, they are helping to 
combat the inflationary forces at work in our economy. 


Preserve Value of Dollar 


The decline in the ‘‘real’’ value of the dollar 
continues to be a matter of major concern to all 
thinking Americans. In the interest of its policy- 
holders and all other people of our country, the 
management of The Equitable Society will continue 
to urge the adoption of a national fiscal policy which 
will preserve the ‘‘real’’ value of the savings of the 
American people. 

THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
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| are interested in it, you will 
| find ** Your Policy’? well worth 
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True Time 


Self Winding Clocks Synchronized by We 


n Union Keep True Time for Air Lines. 





Western Union Time Service... 
an essential for modern business 


From coast to coast most airports 
are furnished dependably accurate 
time, and kept in step with each 
other to the second by Self Wind- 
ing Clocks. For these are the ov/y 
clocks which can be synchronized 
automatically to Naval Observatory 
Time by Western Union, and 
which operate independently of 
commercial power failures or fre- 
quency variations. 






Your business needs the depend- 
ability of True Time today as never 
before—because time is such a costly 
factor in every product and under- 
taking. The cost of Western Union 
Time Service, through Self Wind- 
ing Clocks is surprisingly low—its 
benefits invaluable. 

Phone Western Union today and 
get full details about this correct 
time service at first hand. 


One clock — or hundreds 


on time to the second 


Through Western Union Time Service a single Self Winding Clock 
can be synchronized hourly with U. S. Naval Observatory time. The 
exclusive synchronizing feature keeps any number of other Self Wind- 
ing Clocks throughout an entire plant or building in perfect step. Self 
Winding Clocks can control bell or whistle signals for programs of 
shift or process changes, operate time recorders, and govern other 


timing operations accurately. 





Synchronized Self Winding Clock 


s Mani 


factured Ex; lusively by 


is Vital to Air Lines 
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SELF WINDING CLOCK COMPANY, INC. « NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Time service furnished ex lusivel by 


WESTERN 


UNION 


Western Union Telegraph Company, 60 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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pilot-owner would reduce this cost 
to 15 cents per passenger mile. 
These figures will not fit the 
family budget any better than the 
initial cost of $48,000. But they may 


| be justified in business use. 


What could be such practica] 
uses besides those previously list- 
ed? Some enterprising young men 
will study the achievements anq 
performance of the helicopter, g0 
carefully into costs and decide for 
themselves where and how it can 
be used. You may be interested in 
these random thoughts. 


Many jobs for helicopters 


SERVICING large airports—in- 
specting runways, markers and 
boundary lights—can be better 
done by helicopter than by auto- 
mobile. 

Oil companies can use the heli- 
copter for petroleum surveys and 
maintenance of pipe lines. 

Mining machinery often has to 
be transported into remote places 
by mule power. Why not by the 
helicopter? 

Men working on rubber or ma- 
hogany plantations in the jungle 
would soon clear enough land to 
welcome a helicopter with supplies. 

Igor Sikorsky talks of guiding 
fishermen to schools of tuna and 
mackerel. Airplanes have trans- 
planted fish from hatcheries and 
maybe the helicopter could do the 
job better. 

Macy’s in New York and Bam- 
berger’s in Newark talk of ex- 
changing goods and executives by 
helicopter roof landings to avoid 
traffic congestion. Why not parcel 
delivery by air—rotary aircraft can 
pick up and deliver without actual- 
ly landing? 

United-Rexall Drug Company 
has bought a Bell machine for first 
aid in disasters, carrying food-and 
drugs to people marooned in floods, 
for example. 

Biological experts, flying low and 
slowly, could spot plant diseases 
and prevent their spread. 

The Army Air Forces is inter- 
ested in a huge helicopter to serve 
as a flying crane. What a boon it 
would be to the contractor to be able 
to bring a large building block ora 
girder through the air and deposit 
it gently and exactly where want- 
ed! Ambulance service, logging op- 
erations, telephone wire and cable 
laying are other possibilities. 

After all, the helicopter has had 
but a fraction of the development 





| effort that the airplane has en- 
| joyed. In Winston Churchill’s fa- 


mous phrase—‘it stands only at 
the end of the beginning.” 
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1, in 1946 the owners of Union Oil Company 
made a total net profit of $8,867,023. Most of 
us will admit that almost 9 million dollars is 
a lot of money. But what many of us fail to 
consider is that those profit dollars were di- 
vided among a lot of people. 


Net Profit $253 


2. For Union Oil Company is owned not by 
1 man or 2 but by 35,012 individual Ameri- 
cans—enough to fill a good-sized ball park. 
Divided among that many owners, the net 
profits actually averaged just $253.26 per 
common shareholder. 





3. Even this sum wasn't all paid out in divi- 
dends. $4,200,753 was left in the business. So 
dividends paid out—money that actually went 
to the owners—averaged just $133.28 per 
shareholder, or $11.11 per month. Wages paid 
out, plus the cost of retirement and other ben- 
efit plans, averaged $3,522.70 per employee, 
or $293.56 per month. 





4. 1n other words, while Union Oil Com- 
pany looks pretty big from the standpoint of 
all its oil wells, refineries, service stations, etc., 
the company is actually owned—and the prof- 
its shared—by ordinary Americans like you 
and your neighbor next door. 70% of these 
owners live in the West. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


5. There are 56 in Spokane, Washington; 
10 in Grants Pass, Oregon; 177 in Bakersfield, 
California, etc. 2,150 are Union Oilemployees. 
The average shareholder owns 133 shares— 
about $2,900 worth on today’s market. Some 
own less than this, some more; but the largest 
owns only about 1% of the total shares out- 
standing. 


6. So it is not the investments of a few mil- 
lionaires, but the combined savings of thou- 
sands of average citizens, that make Union 
Oil—and most American corporations — pos- 
sible, and without some such method of pro- 
viding the necessary tools, American mass 
production which is based on free competition 
could never have been accomplished. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, 


is dedicated to a discussion of how and why American busi- 
ness functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any sug- 


gestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, 


Union Oil Company, Union Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 
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Someone Asked Them to Do It 


(Continued from page 42) 
marketing the surplus the farm 
no longer needed. Farmers began 
to feel the need for help. They 
looked to their Government. It was 
largely from this pressure that the 
Department developed. 

A case in point is the develop- 
ment of the Department’s system 
for gathering and distributing in- 
formation on crop and livestock 
production. Before the Govern- 
ment got into this activity, buyers 
developed their own crop reporting 
systems which put farmers at a 
disadvantage. Lacking data on 
supplies, markets and prices, farm- 
ers-lost many bargaining tilts. 


Statistics by volunteers 


TODAY more than 400,000 volun- 
tary crop reporters, mostly farm- 
ers, help the Department collect 
such statistics. Officials say this 
information places the farmer ina 
position to deal on an even basis 
with those who buy his products 
and helps protect consumers 
against excessive prices. 


Informational material issued in 
recent years can be divided into 
seven rather general categories: 

First, factual information: This 
deals with scientific and techno- 
logical subjects and is designed to 
tell the “what and how to do.”’ Crop 
and marketing statistics fall in 
this category. 

Perhaps the best example of this 
class is a group of some 700 publi- 
cations called “farmers’ bulletins” 
—printed pamphlets or booklets 
covering in detail various phases 
of farm production, gardening and 
homemaking. They pass along in- 
formation on how results of sci- 
entific research may be translated 
into practical use. 

Incidentally, Congress itself is- 
sued the first bulletin, Count Von 
Hazzi’s “A Treatise on the Rearing 
of Silkworms,” in 1828. There was 
an idea at that time that silk cul- 
ture could be established here. 

These bulletins provide a low- 
cost, mass production method of 
providing information. When a 
farmer requests, for example, in- 
formation about a poultry disease, 
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the Department sends him a bulle- 
tin containing the answer. It costs 
only a few cents. If there were no 
bulletins, a poultry specialist might 
have to gather the information 
and write an answer with the cost 
ranging from perhaps 50 cents to 
several dollars. 

Although the Department dis- 
tributes none of the bulletins ex- 
cept upon request, some 48,000,000 
of these and other publications 
went out in the past fiscal year to 
city as well as rural areas. 


About new regulations 


THE second category of informa- 
tional matter put out by the De- 
partment is designed to inform the 
public of regulatory orders issued 
by the Department. In this class 
fall the recent press releases an- 
nouncing the order that closed the 
border to importation of livestock 
from Mexico because of a reported 
outbreak of the hoof-and-mouth 
disease there. 

It is important the public know 
about such orders because the 
courts have held that regulations 
can be made to stand up only if 
they are adequately publicized. 
Courts have accepted press re- 
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Transmittal of market reports is an important activity of the Department of Agriculture 
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leases as evidence of adequate pub- 
lication. 

A third type of material at- 
tempts to interpret facts. Ex- 
amples are periodical reports on 
various farm commodities, in 
which the Department attempts 
to interpret facts about production, 
supplies and market conditions in 
terms of what they mean to future 
prices, income and demands. 

A fourth category uses facts to 
influence the public. Examples of 
this include the great quantity of 
material distributed in the ’30’s to 
win farmer cooperation on the 
controversial Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration’s crop con- 
trol programs. 

Much of the informational ma- 
terial dealing with the crop con- 
trol programs drew criticism as 
propaganda designed to seduce the 
farmer into accepting government 
regimentation. The Department 
defended this material on the 
ground that since Congress had 
authorized the control programs. 
the agency had to do all it could to 
make them work. The programs 
could not operate successfully, offi- 
cials said, unless farmers were 
persuaded to cooperate. 

Material used during the war to 
encourage farm production also 
falls in this category. This material 
was, for the most part, praised. 


Entering controversy 


IN a fifth category is material 
which places the Department in 
the position of advocating a cause, 
or of taking sides on a controver- 
sial political or economic issue. 

This type of material, which 
probably has drawn more criticism 
than all the others combined, con- 
stituted a much larger proportion 
of the Department’s releases when 
Henry A. Wallace was secretary 
than it does today. Much of the 
Wallace material was built around 
the theme that “we must invent, 
build and put to work new social 
machinery.” 


their problems was the “growth of 
monopoly and price-fixing by cor- 
porations.” A similar booklet sug- 
gested that farmers should organ- 
ize to gain “the same powers that 
business men get by organizing 
corporations and _ associations.” 
The Department also has sug- 
gested that farm laborers should 
organize to obtain economic de- 
mands like “trade unions do for 
city workers.” 


Hard to justify 


MANY top-ranking Department 
officials agree that much past ma- 


‘terial of this type might be diffi- 


cult to justify. An official in posi- 
tion to judge all the Department’s 
informational activities says that 
the quantity of material of this 
controversial type has declined 
sharply in the past few years. 

“The character of the Depart- 
ment’s informational material is 
controlled largely,” he said, ““‘by the 
character of the secretary of agri- 
culture and the political complex- 
ion of Congress. We could put out 
material in the days of Henry Wal- 
lace and the early New Deal Con- 
gresses which we would not dare 
issue under Secretary Anderson 
and the present Republican Con- 
egress.” 

A sixth informational category 
includes material outlining politi- 
cal, economic and social beliefs of 
the secretary of agriculture and 
other top-ranking officials. This 
type is largely limited to speeches 
which are distributed to newspa- 
pers and press services. The De- 
partment avoids issuance of pure- 
ly partisan political speeches. 

The seventh category takes in so- 
cial studies and surveys made by 
the Department. A series of pub- 
lished studies on the culture of a 
group of typical rural communities 
offers an example. These studies 
included social as well as economic 
phases of rural life. 

One of them reported on the 


drinking habits of a particular 
community with these words: 

“There is little excessive drink- 
ing in the county and it is severely 
frowned upon. Neither is there ‘so- 
cial drinking.’ Cocktails or similar 
drinks are seldom served. The 
drinking, done largely by men, is 
mostly ‘straight’ from the bottle 
—in the barn, in the car or down 
an alley.”’ 

As a result of congressional criti- 
cism this type of survey has been 
sharply reduced. 

Some lawmakers—particularly 
Rep. John Taber of New York, 
chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and critic of in- 
formational activities—have com- 
plained about expenditures for 
preparation and issuance of press 
releases, which sometimes are con- 
temptuously called “handouts.” 
The Department issues these re- 
leases to inform newspaper, radio 
and magazine reporters of its day- 
to-day actions and orders pertain- 
ing to its wide field of activities. 
The Department issues an average 
of about 2,500 such releases a year. 


Purpose of press release 


CRITICS claim the releases make 
reporters “lazy,” offer bureaucrats 
an easy way of getting propaganda 
palmed off on the public, and that 
they are an unnecessary expense. 

Officials defend the press release 
on these grounds: 


1. It provides a quick, effective 
and cheap method of Keeping the 
public informed. 


2. It saves valuable time for ad- 
ministrative officials. 


3. In case of many regulatory ac- 
tions, it helps provide the neces- 
sary legal notice which the courts 
have ruled the Department must 
give. 


The Department points out that 
a survey of the relative 





Typical examples in- 
clude a number of pam- 
phlets urging farmers to 
support the Administra- 
tion’s trade agreement 
program and calling upon 
the public to support 
measures designed to give 
the Government broad 
controls over privately- 
owned forests—both are 
controversial issues. 

Also in this category 
is a booklet’ entitled 
“Achieving a Balanced 
Agriculture,’ which told 
farmers that one cause of 








greinit2 


costs of various methods 
of getting information to 
farmers showed the press 
release to be the cheapest. 
Other methods ranked in 
this order: circular let- 
ters, meetings, office calls, 
bulletins, farm or home 
visits by farm officials, 
demonstration methods, 
correspondence, tele- 
phone calls, extension 
schools and exhibits. 
The fact that the news- 
paper publisher’ bears 
part of the cost of prepar- 
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Where 
DO WE GO 
from Here? 


ARE WE entering a period of increased prosperity? 
Or are we headed for a tailspin? 

The air is filled with prophecies, many of them 
dire: Labor troubles, strikes, a falling off in produc- 
tion, international tensions—depression. 

We hear also a note of optimism: Improved tech- 
niques, new discoveries, new products, new markets, 
new industries—long-sustained prosperity. 


BUT OF THIS we can be sure: If we are to have 
continued freedom and plenty in America, each one 
of us who is interested in business must do his part. 
The job is as hard as winning a war. 

No amount of optimism can discredit the fact 
that today we are up against tough problems 
problems which, in many ways, are more perplexing 
than any we have ever faced before. 


JUST WHERE we go from here is a matter of 
choosing the right direction, figuring out how to re- 
move the obstacles, and then keeping up enough 
steam to keep moving forward. 

This calls for the business leaders of the country 
getting together to analyze today’s problems realis- 
tically, and to chart tomorrow’s course. This is the 
purpose of the National Chamber’s 35th Annual 
Meeting. You are needed at this meeting. You will 
benefit by attending. 


Ja ANNUAL — b 


Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America 





WASHINGTON: DC+*APRIL 28 to MAY 1 
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the cost of its publication, largely 
accounts for the relative economy 
of the press release method, the 
Department said. 

To carry out its activities, the De- 
partment has about 71,000 full- 
time employes and about 17,500 
part-time workers. These figures 
include employes in Washington 
| and in field offices. It has the as- 
sistance of about 10,800 other em- 
ployes working through the state 
land-grant colleges. They include 
county farm and home demonstra- 
tion agents and state extension 
editors and writers. The Agricul- 
ture Department, the states and 
counties share in paying salaries 
of these workers. The Department 
also has the assistance of more 
than 25,000 farmers who serve on 
local and county Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration commit- 
tees. They are concerned chiefly 
with local administration of crop 
control and similar programs. Paid 
on a per diem basis, they work only 
a few days each year. 





Unknown cost of information 


HOW many of these employes are 
engaged in information activities? 
That is a question Department offi- 
cials themselves could not answer. 
The Department’s office of infor- 
mation has about 250 employes, 
but it does not include employes 
of the various bureaus and agen- 
cies of the Department who serve 
in direct informational capacities. 
| Neither does it include hundreds 
| of economists, research men and 
| other officials who contribute in 
| one way or another to the prepara- 
| tion of informational material. 

Regardless of the number, the 
Department feels that the nation 
gets more than its money’s worth 
|for the amount spent on the 

agency. They point out that sci- 
ence and technology have enabled 
| agriculture to increase its produc- 
tivity manyfold. Much of this sci- 
entific and technological spade- 
work was done by the Department. 

A convincing argument can be 
made, officials state, to show that 
consumers have benefited more 
from these gifts of science than 
have farmers. So often, they point 
out, agriculture’s abundant pro- 
ductivity brings depressed prices 
and financial distress to producers, 
but lower cost of food to con- 
sumers. 

On the other hand, economy- 
minded congressmen contend that 
the essentials of agricultural in- 
formation can be carried on at a 
smaller cost to taxpayers. They say 
they seek only to lop off some of 
the “unessential trimmings.” 
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They Feed the Springs of Discontent 


(Continued from page 48) 
ciates says. “Everything from soap 
to nuts—and bolts!” 

A soap company, a farm tractor 
manufacturer, a bus line, an auto 
maker, a meat packer, a railroad— 
all have “something cooking” in 
the way of new designs. The cur- 
rent Dreyfuss work ranges from 
typewriters to ocean liners. Loewy 
designers are even working on an 
advanced civilian walkie-talkie. 

Over at Van Doren’s a couple of 
busy people have taken time out 
from designing an entire new line 
of kitchen and bathroom fixtures 
for Sears, Roebuck to consider 
what can be done to improve the 
umbrella! 

What’s going to come out of it 
all? 


New kitchens are coming 


THE American kitchen and the 
American bathroom are likely to be 
the most radically affected by new 
designs. 

The kitchen sink will be an as- 
sembly job combining many func- 
tions. A recessed drain rack for 
dishes, a temperature regulator 
for water, a heating compartment 
for drying towels quickly, a con- 
cealed built-in garbage removal 
unit, faucets operated by foot—all 
these are on hand to make you no 
longer satisfied with your old 
chipped porcelain model. Design- 
ers are playing with a pivoting 
faucet which slides back into a 
niche in the wall, leaving the whole 
sink area free for working. And the 
age of the soundproof garbage can 
is dawning. 

Eventually no kitchen will be 
considered complete without a set 
of photoelectric cells so sensitive 
they can detect a film of smoke 
floating between them. With some 
sort of electric alarm, the family 
would be aroused long before a fire 
could get well started. 

Refrigerator manufacturers are 
cooking up some things that 
should make you mighty discon- 
tented with your old unit. Manu- 
facturers used to think in terms of 
four to eight inches of insulation 
in refrigerator walls. New mate- 
rials, such as aluminum foil, can 
cut down insulation thickness to 
an inch or two. While these new 
materials are too expensive at 
present for use in mass production, 
the time is not far away when 
something will be developed to cut 
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down the wall thickness and make 
refrigerators more roomy inside 
with the same or smaller over-all 
dimensions. 

Owens-Illinois Glass envisions a 
plastic refrigerator with an ice wa- 
ter tap, ice cube ejector, frozen 
food unit, and ultra-violet lamp to 
sterilize food. Westinghouse, by the 
way, has already developed such a 
lamp. Designers don’t see the day 
coming, though, when refrigera- 
tors will have transparent doors. 
Housewives don’t like guests to 
see dishes of leftovers. 

All parts of the family kitchen 
are receiving attention from the 
designers. Getting dishes off in- 
accessible top shelves of kitchen 
cabinets will be a simple task with 
a new cabinet designed by Bel 
Geddes. It is equipped with hy- 
draulic shelves, raised or lowered 
by a push-button. Loewy has de- 
signs for milk-glass Venetian 
blinds for kitchen windows, which 
open and shut by the action of 
photoelectric cells responding to 
the light of the sun. 

Purdue and Cornell Universities 
are making intensive studies of 
the kitchen, including an analysis 
of the steps a housewife takes be- 
tween stove, sink, refrigerator, and 
a study of the heights at which | 
kitchen units and work tables | 
should stand. Much attention is | 
going to the matter of designing 
an ideal stove. 

Egmont Arens and Lurelle Guild, 
along with the others mentioned 


earlier here, are among the pioneer | 


people in the field of industrial de- 
sign. 

Arens and Guild are widely 
known for their work in designing 
various pieces of kitchen equip- 
ment. The former worked also with 
low-pressure molding of plastics. 
Guild attracted early attention 
with his work in aluminum uten- 
sils such as tea kettles, pots and 
pans. He also has done extensive 
research in store interior and mod- 
ernization. 


Novel bathrooms, too 


A REVOLUTION in bathrooms is 
being led by Sears, Roebuck. For 
that company Van Doren has de- 
signed a bathtub that is said to 


“overcome many traditional flaws. 


To gain length, the sump runs 
diagonally. This leaves enough 
room for seats on one outer and 
one inner edge. The design con- 
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. Rome burns—but my tongue 
doesn’t! It’s exquisite puffing, with cool 


Count beg Heston 
Pipe Mixture 


The Pipeline to Perfection! 
The crowning glory of pipe tobaccos. A 
mellow blend. So smooth, slow-burning. 










The Pipe Smoker's 
™ ECONOMY 
-LUXURY 








TRY IT TODAY! 


if your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip Morris & Co., 
Ltd., Inc., Dept. Ci7,119 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Makes Light Work: 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique ee for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size—easi- 
er to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres 
are more compact—provide “spring and 
snap” action. Handle instantly adjustable to 
height of sweeper—reduces fatigue and 
strain. Speed Sweep brushes are built to out- 
last ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
Speed Sweep brushes have proved their 
superiority in many thousands of factories 
under varied conditions. They are uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to meet your require- 
ments. Write for styles, sizes, and prices 
today. 


CMLL Od Ye 


BRUSH COMPANY 
NS, 
522 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 





forms to standard length, making 
the tub fit existing alcoves, and it 


is narrow enough to allow easy 
| Cleansing of surfaces against the 
wall. Its steel-stamped core is re- 


| py ported to be 25 per cent cheaper to 
7 WA ae TS produce than cast iron, and its 


weight of 100 posare— agains 300 


“MEW: INDUSTRIES ko 
makes for lower shipping costs. 


All the rooms of tomorrow’s 
house will be more efficiently 
heated, with new regulators com- 
ing on the market. Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co., for ex- 
ample, has a heat control system 
which will permit sectional regula- 

S tion so that the living room can be 
Lymirie maintained at 72 degrees, the bed- 


room at 65, the garage and attic 
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subie For homes in the South and West 
; pian without central heating, Teague 
mptio® has designed an oilburning room 
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heater and a gas heater, either of 
which can be put in the corner of 
a room and will blend in with the 
furniture. 

Tomorrow’s house will have 
many new kinds of furniture. Foam 
rubber, for instance, is coming into 
use to replace springs in uphol- 
cota i Trans stery. The rubber is attached to the 
ee c 4 wood. 
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Consumers help test 


VAN DOREN, like other industrial 
designers, puts emphasis on re- 
search and consumer surveys. In 
designing an electric iron, he put 
plaster models of his iron and 
those of two competitors in a box 
installed in a store. Women were 
invited to reach into the box and 
test the “grip” or ‘feel’ of the 
irons. All three models were con- 
cealed from sight by gauze masks 
placed over the holes in the box. As 

, a result of these tests the Van 
Unusual openings in LOUISIANA today for i drake Doren model was modified until it 
LIVE STOCK FEED PLANT, GLASS PLANT, _ 3S HIESE seemed to the customers to have 
THERMAL INSULATION PLANT. Ask for r. : just the right “feel.” | 
Specific Briefs. 7 =f | Another devotee of research is | 
: Dreyfuss. He recently kept 58 per- 
sons in the mock up of a giant air- 
liner overnight to observe their re- 




















| = Se actions to the fittings on which an 
T v ’ ’ 7 | - ; . . > - 
, orthopedic surgeon collaborated. ' 
NO ONE IS SAFE FROM |) paciric GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. | Or aOR ERIC SUT eon eo hin. , 
In designing safer farm machin ( 
C A \ C E R DIVIDEND NOTICE ery, Dreyfuss operated a tractor 
‘ -eshins achi > 
Puiiineis Dhak Dili No. 12° and threshing machine. = | 
™ 4 : He studied the shape of fingers ( 
THis YEAR, 184,300 Americans will die & cet ne debe he ii teed of age : 
. eee ee se Ta el and the length of fingernails in 
of Cancer . .. one every three minutes Directors on March 12, 1947, for the ’ 
. rst quarter of the year 1947, equal to designing typewriters. These were 
Yet ... one in three could be saved thru of its par value, will be paid upor ssi “ag 
: the Commen Capital Stock of this Coe given a dull finish to prevent glare 
early detection and prompt treatment. Pak oe Maat 45. 6947. on chee 
ra : the y by check on April 1), im ener causing typists headaches. Drey- f 
Give to help win mankind’s great wat fers of record at the close of busine Jr* : ’ 
. March 28, 1947. The Transfer Book fuss and engineers of the company ( 
the fight against cancer. oat eas te eiesdl rn ‘ Si. 
“ea or have spent 12 years of research in P 
American Cancer Society reducing the size and improving P 
47 Beaver Street New York City San Francisco, California the efficiency and attractiveness 
= = : ———————. of the Hoover vacuum cleaner. 














Sometimes products are rede- 
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West a skilled force of patriotic civilians. 
nous Guardsmen give freely of their spare 
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er of the Guard. You perform a valuable 
. the public service by granting the Guards- 
men in your employ the extra two 
have weeks needed for summer training at 
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yhol- The new National Guard aims at 
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personnel must meet identical physi- 
cal and mental requirements. While 
training—one evening each week, two 
weeks each summer— National 
strial Guardsmen draw Regular Army pay, 
1 Te- receive top-notch instruction, and 
‘s. In learn the basic principles of leader- 
, br ship and organization, which are of 
» box great value in civilian occupations. 
were We live in the Age of the Atom. 
—_ “Hayfoot-strawfoot’’ has gone the 
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nosks Today, Guardsmen maintain and 
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GET YOUR MESSAGE THROUGH 








with the RCA 2-station 
INTERCOM SYSTEM 


The quickest link between executive 
and secretary .. . doctor and reception- 
ist...in retail store...any two stations 
in office or home. Two talk-listen units, 
amplifier, 100 feet of connecting wire, 
easily and quickly installed. Write to 
Dept. 106-D, for details. 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 

CAMDEN, N.J. 
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«Make Perfect Photo Copies : 
of Anything Written, | 
Printed or Drawn! = 
WITH : 
TRU-COPY-PHOTE ; 
' 

' 

' 








Trade Mark and 
VU. S. Pat. Pend. 
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NEW VICTORY MODEL 


Only 
Portable 


IS AVAILABLE , Peco 547% 


Copy surface—8'/.” x 14”. Trays and dryer, if de- 
sired at small extra cost. 
NO CAMERA - NO FILM - NO DARKROOM 
The TRU-COPY-PHOTE will make accurate cop- 
ies of photographs and of anything written, printed 
or drawn. This equipment turns out the work FAST 
. . a single copy takes about 4 minutes, but addi- 
tional copies can be made in about one minute each. 
TRU-COPY-PHOTE does not become heated, and 
there is no focusing required as work is reproduced 
same size. This equipment is being used in many 
‘eading industrial plants. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER TODAY 
Write for FREE folder showing all models priced 
from $80 to $425.00. 
GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO. 
15 Summit Avenue, Dept. NB, 
Chatham, New Jersey 
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signed mainly to give salesmen 
new “talking points.” This has fre- 
quently happened with automobile 
designs. Glove compartments, 
fancy ash trays and chromium 
plate on the dashboard were first 
installed primarily as a subtle way 
of making people dissatisfied with 
their old, plain, less stylish cars, 
even though the latter were just as 
soundly built and virtually as effi- 
cient. (One farm implement com- 
pany in 1939 put out a streamlined 
manure spreader as a _ talking 
point.) 


Designs do help sales 


SKEPTICALLY MINDED business 
men sometimes wonder whether 
the redesigning done by Teague, 


Dreyfuss, Loewy, et al. really brings - 


increased sales. Here are two cases 
for illustration: 

Teague designed a new vacuum 
cleaner for Montgomery Ward be- 
fore the war. It featured a horizon- 
tal motor and improved aero- 
dynamic design for air passages. 
The efficiency of the cleaner was 
increased, Teague claims, and 
noise and weight were reduced. 
The horizontal motor reduced the 
over-all height of the cleaner by 
one inch, thus increasing its ser- 
viceability for cleaning under fur- 
niture. This model brought a sales 
increase of nearly 150 per cent over 
the preceding model. 

A midwestern railroad testifies 
that following introduction of a 
new streamlined train, passenger 
traffic on that train increased 100 
per cent. 

Of course redesigning can hurta 
product, too, if the new design is 
too revolutionary. Designers can 


| never afford to get too tar ahead 
| of the customers’ tastes. But the 


general rule which industrial de- 
signers claim to be true is that 
given two products of about equal 
price, quality and function, backed 
by approximately equal promo- 
tion, the better-designed one will 
receive better public acceptance. 
For one thing, merchants are likely 
to give it better display. 

To be radically new, a product 
need not perform a completely new 
function. Such is the case of the 
automatic computing gasoline 
pump. “There wasn’t any jump, a 
pump was still a pump,” as some- 
one has said, but this single device 
represented a major innovation. 

Sometimes better sales accept- 
ance of a product is only a matter 
of changing its color. Loewy cites 
the example of dime lockers for 
luggage in railroad stations. 

“These used to be painted dark 
green, black and orange,” he said, 
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SIMULTANEOUS 

AUTOMATIC 

MULTIPLICATION 

Plus 

Greater Accuracy Control 

Unequaled Speed 

Largest figure production 
=== Utmost Simplicity 

Easiest Operation 


EXCLUSIVE 
















* For an interesting story on the 
history of the calculating ma- 
chine art, ask for booklet 547. 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE CO, 


CAKLAND &, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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How the French 


learn French 


Frenchmen learn their language as 
you learnt English; not by studying 
it, but by living with and using it. 
That is nature’s way. The Lingua- 
phone Method is so successful be- 
cause it employs that natural, effort- 
less me’ hod. Instead of formally 
“studying” the language, you hear it 
spoken by the voices of expert native 
teachers. You follow their conversa- 
tion in the text book, you listen and 
understand. Soon you yourself begin 
to speak and then to write the lan- 
guage easily and fluently. Thousands 
of people who thought they had no 
gift for languages have learned to 
speak Spanish, French, German, Rus- 
sian, or any of 25 other languages, 
by this simple method in an amaz- 
ingly short time. So can you. 


Send for the FREE Linguaphone Book 
which reveals many little-known facts about 
mastering a language in your own home. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

34 RCA Building, New York 20, N.Y. 
Without cost or obligation send me 
the illustrated Linguaphone Book. 


Name 


Language you want to speak........ ! 
Are you a Veteran?.... 


If you are a veteran, you can take a Lingua- ! 
phone Course under the G.I. Billof Rights. 
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@ Do/More chairs are the 
choice of thousands of 
busy executives — for 
comfortable sitting, and 
postural aid to physical 
fitness, mental alertness. 


DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 407 Elkhart, Indiana 


Send for FREE booklet, 
*“*PHYSICAL FITNESS” 


Posture 








D @) IM e) R Chairs 
LIVE... tike 0 ting 
SLEEP... in retonea 


EAT. . with enjoyment 


--with all the attendant 
service you'd expect in a 


big city's leading hotel! 


LORD BALTIMORE 


HOTEL.. 





-BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 








DUPLICATORS 
and Supplies for 
edl Duplicators 





One Man BARREL TRUCK 


o Order Monday—Get Friday 


oe 
ee pleased. Over 15,000 Handees trucks 
; gel 


sem sold by mail. Clip this 





Loads itself without operator rocking 
barrel to get nose under. No strain or 
lifting whatever. Sliding hook. 1000 
Ib. cap. 10 x 254 molded-on rubber tires 
—finest ever made. Timken bearings. 
$38.75 f.o.b. Return ex. collect if not 
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» HANDEES CO., Dept. NB4, Bloomington, Ill. | 





SHIPPERS... 


Machines cut 4’ 


- Stencil Mark Your Shipments 
*\4°',1'"". For Free Handbook, sam- 
ple stencils, prices, pin this to business letterhead 
with your name. 





MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
72 MARSH BLOG. « BELLEVILLE, WC © U.S.A 


PRINT: 
CELLOP 
ADHES 








TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 


HUBER BLDG.. —— YORK, PA 








MANY EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING JOBS 


have been done in space this size. In 
Nation's Business your message will 
reach 530,480 of the country's leading 
business men. Perhaps you can utilize 
this inexpensive unit ($98). Write Na- 
tion's Business, Washington 6, D. C. 
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referring to the stations operated 
by one railroad. “We adopted a 
color scheme of aluminum, cobalt 
blue and ivory. After a period of 
trial, the president of the locker 
company wrote that the use of 
lockers which had been repainted 
(but not relocated) had increased 
250 per cent.” 

The designers are placing in- 
creased stress on engineering in 
their work, for more and more 
products they handle require re- 
engineering from top to bottom. 
Dreyfuss designed the New York 
Central’s crack train, the 20th 


; Century Limited, with all its ap- 


purtenances, and is now at work on 
several new trains for this railroad 


and also on a new diner for the | 


Santa Fe. Teague is responsible for 
the interior design of Boeing 
stratocruisers with their double- 
deck arrangement of top main 
cabin for 55 passengers and lower 
| deck lounge for 14, connected by a 
circular staircase. Such jobs call 
for expert engineering Knowledge. 


Old design that’s sound 


SOMETIMES, though, a designer 
encounters a product so well made 
that he can’t improve on it. This 
proved to be the case a few months 
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ISLAND 


TO THE SEA! 





In addition to offering you direct 
service to and from Houston, 
Texas City and Galveston—plus 
connections with tidewater ports 
East and West—Rock Island pro- 
vides expert information on safe 
packaging and stowing. Call your 
nearest Rock Island Representa- 


. —, tive today or address: 
) Rock 
island 


A. J. Ferrell 
Foreign Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Chicago, Illinois 


‘ROCK ISLAND LINES 


ago. A company that makes lan- | 


terns brought their product in to 
see what could be done to improve 
it. The lantern was the old-fash- 


'ioned affair lit by kerosene, with 


tapering glass chimney enclosed in | 
a metal frame. It was designed | 


many years ago by a Pennsylvan- 
ian named Paull. 
For six months the lantern re- 


mained perched on a drafting table | 


of a topnotch industrial design 


house. Highly paid draftsmen, en- | 


gineers and designers studied it | 
and made sketches. The more they | 


investigated Grandpa Paull’s lan- 
tern, as they called it, the more 
they found themselves admiring 
its design. Its efficiency, they dis- 
covered, came from two features— 
the shape of the chimney, and the 
hollow tubes in the frame which 
collect the heated air and fumes at 
the top of the chimney and circu- 
late them back to the base of the 
flame. After trying all sorts of in- 
novations, the designers had to 
confess that there was nothing, 
really, they could do to improve 
the old lantern. They sent it back 
to the manufacturer with sincere 
compliments on the design. 
Another product, incidentally, 
whose design can’t be improved is 


the sewing needle. Though better | 
metals are used, the design of the | 
needle remains the same as it was | 


1,000 years ago. 
1947 





Route of the Rocket Freights 








GOOD 
TASTE... 


It’s a matter of 
taste that makes 
you like one thing 
in preference to 
another. 

To be in good taste your 
choice must be according 
to accepted standards. 





“Y and E” 
Office Equipment because of its modern design and 
harmonious Neutra-Tone Gray finish which makes it in 
good taste in any decorative surrounding. 


YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO. 
1043 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Foremost for more than sixty-five years 


Discriminating Executives choose Steel 
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“The Conqueror Comes to Tea’ 
By John LaCerda 


THIS is a book of brisk, on-the- 
spot reporting about Japan under 
MacArthur. It has pungent anec- 
dotes and the authority of many 
|observations, since the occupation 
threw open its information services 
to the author. 

LaCerda insists that the occupa- 
tion can be successful only if it 
continues at least ten years, citing 
as evidence letters intercepted in 
the Japanese mail, which un- 
derline the survival of ter- 
rorist societies and a vivid 
|'resentment of America. The 
current national demoraliza- 
tion, LaCerda says, affects 
American soldiers, too, and 
his chapter, “Love without 
Kisses,’ describes an appall- 
ing incidence of one kind of 
liberty we are not supposed to 
be teaching the Japanese. 

“The Conqueror Comes to Tea” 
(Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; $2.75) tells some 
of the best stories yet about the 
strangeness of Japanese character 





“Discovery of Europe”’ 
Edited by Philip Rahv 


THIS brilliant anthology portrays 
the shifting attitude of Americans 
toward Europe, from 1772 to 1939. 

First among the 36 writers are 
Franklin, Adams and Jefferson, in 
whose witty correspondence Europe 
appears as the antagonist, an alien 
power to be handled with caution, 
a dark old oligarchy to which our 
infant republic must be proudly 
compared. Later, Americans devel- 
oped a new nostalgia and rever- 
ence for Europe. It became ‘the 
vaunted scene,’ where tourists 
made pilgrimage, and men like 
Henry Adams came to recapture 
the past, drinking at those holy 
springs from which the life of 
America itself first flowed. 

There were others, represented 
here by Mark Twain’s “Innocents 
Abroad,’ who thumbed their nose 
jat Europe, shouting that, whatever 
ithe Old World offered, we could 
build one twice the size. 
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Reading for Pleasure 
or Profit... 


Some minds were able to accept 
with joy both America and Europe, 
and made their conflict of “‘inno- 
cence” with “experience” a subject 
for penetrating fiction, like the 
stories in this book by Henry 
James. Others felt only outrage at 
the decadence of Europe, forever 
“contemplating its own toes,” and 
its dishonesty (“America doesn’t 


know the meaning of the word cor- 
ruption compared with Europe!” 
cried William James), and its in- 
justice. 


In the 1800’s, Eu- 
rope, for Americans, 
was Still a spectacle, a 
contrast, and seldom 
more intimate than 
an ancestor. But with 
the first World War 
we came to share its 
contemporary life. 
“Discovery of Europe” 
(Houghton Mifflin, 2 
Park Street, Boston; $5) concludes 
with intimate papers of Colonel 
House and writings of expatriates 
and ambassadors between the 
wars. 


“Small Town’”’ 
By Granville Hicks 


AFTER renouncing communism, 
Granville Hicks left both the Party 
and the big city in disgust eight 
years ago, retiring to the small 
town in New York State to which 
he gives the name Roxborough in 
this sensitive and delightful book. 
“Small Town” (Macmillan, 60 5th 
Avenue, New York; $3) asserts that 
big cities are symptoms of the dis- 
ease of our time and examines the 
values preserved by the Roxbor- 
oughs in American life. 

It is the “link of locality,” Hicks 
says, which gives so much richness 
to human relationships in Rox- 
borough. In big cities social life is 
largely based on contacts made in 
only one way, through the job; but, 
in a small town, the same people 
meet in many capacities, as par- 
ents, neighbors, gossips, fellow- 
employes and citizens. This close- 
ness makes the small town an 
enemy of abstract theory. There it 
is not “politics” but particular 
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politicians, not “reform” but par- 
ticular improvements, not “pov- 
erty” but the particular poor, that 
people think about. 


“Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism” 
By R. H. Tawney 


MANY business men will be inter- | 


ested in this history of the rela- 
tionship between Christianity and 
business methods. First published 
in 1926, “Religion and the Rise of 
Capitalism” (Harcourt Brace, 383 
Madison Avenue, New York; $3.75) 
is particularly relevant now, when 
the values of capitalism are under 
attack in so many countries. 
Tawney, distinguished British 
historian, begins his account with 
the Middle Ages. In those days, the 


church looked on the profit motive 
as a temptation to avarice, and for- | 


bade any accumulation of wealth 
beyond what would enable each 
man to buy “‘the necessaries of life 
suitable to his station.’ Charging 
interest was “‘usury,” a grave sin. 

It was the Calvinists at Geneva, 
Tawney relates, who first admitted 
that business prudence was com- 
patible with Christian morals, and 
the Puritans in England, among 
whom “idleness was unlawful,” 
who first made business enterprise 
a virtue. While these changes were 
taking place, Tawney maintains, 
people came increasingly to con- 
sider business and religion as sepa- 
rate departments of life. 

Tawney traces down to modern 
times this growing separation of 
religion from business. Today it is | 
a point of honor among economists 


not to soil their pure science with @ 


judgments of right and wrong. 
And society, Tawney says, is too 
often considered, not as a spiritual 
organism, but an economic ma- 
chine. He calls for a reintegration 
of the spiritual and practical life. 


“Away Went the Little Fish” 
By Margot Bennett 


IF you like your murder served 
with wry wit and a minimum of 
blood, “Away Went the Little Fish” 
(Doubleday, 14 West 49th Street, 
New York; $2) is your dish. The 
Village of Wetherfold was full of 
odd fish and, when one of the 
oddest was found dead in a dower | 
chest up for sale, bored young John 
Davies plunged into the thrills of 
amateur detection. The charm of | 
the book is in the author’s salty | 
comments on an alluring lady, a | 
caste-bound major, a dubious 
scientist and the bevy of others. 
—BART BARBER 
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— The NewWest 








From the Report* of the Sen- 
ate Committee to Investigate Indus- 
trial Centralization we quote: 


“When our era of industrialization 
began industries took root 
where proximity of resources to 
centers of population made it most 
profitable and convenient.” The 
report emphasizes that these now 
over-developed industrial areas can 
scarcely hope to expand their local 
markets further. They must either: 
1) Encourage industrial develop- 
ment in foreign countries to 
increase their purchasing power, or 
2) develop our own West which 
produces 50% of the nation’s min- 
erals, 49% of the timber, 32% of 
agricultural raw materials, and 
occupies 61% of our continental 
area. “Development of this area,” 
the report continues, ‘‘should 


mean an enormous 
new market for Amer- 
ican products.” 
Kansas, with its 
transcontinental railroads, 
airlines and highways is the 
logical gateway between the 
industrial East and this great 
under-developed Western area. In 
Kansas you find abundant cheap 
fuel and power, enormous reserves 
of basic materials, favorable legis- 
lation, excellent living conditions 
at low cost, and manpower that is 
intelligent, experienced and thor- 
oughly cooperative. Ask this Com- 
mission for further information. 


*This report and the map which accompanies 
it are well worthy of serious study by every 
industrialist. Available for 25 cents from 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 





KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


808-A HARRISON ST. 
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A Bit of History 


THERE was ice in the river. A cold 
fear, too, was gripping the bankers 
and merchants of Wall Street. 
Business was “stagnated and un- 
profitable.” Stock prices, so buoy- 
ant the year before, were tumbling. 
And nobody could explain why. The 
Chronicle was saying the country 
was bearing easily its new burden 
of $2,600,000,000 of public debt. 

That was the year 1867, like 1947 
a year of transition from a long 
and bitter war. That was the year, 
too, that Abraham Kuhn and Solo- 
mon Loeb, merchants from Cincin- 
nati, formed the firm of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. in New York City. So 
this year Kuhn, Loeb is celebrating 
its 80th anniversary, and receiving 
the Street’s wishes for many happy 
returns. 

In 1867, John J. Cisco & Co. were 
fiscal agents for the Union Pacific. 
They were completing the 525th 
mile of the road, west from Omaha. 
They were also assuring the East 
that Indians had molested the 
work only once. 

Less than 30 years later, the Cin- 
cinnati merchants made their 
banking reputation by successfully 
refinancing what is today one of 
the world’s greatest transportation 
systems—the Union Pacific R.R. 
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Good Soldier 


IN April, 1941, the President of the 
United States greeted the presi- 
dent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change with some cordiality. By 
these greetings, the President sum- 
moned into army service William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., one of the 
first—and certainly one of the 
most notable—of the millions of 
young men drafted into the Army 
and Navy. 

His job and his $48,000 a year 
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salary spotted Martin in a bright 
and crucial light. In effect, he was 
called upon to exemplify the de- 
mocracy of the draft. A lesser man 
than Martin might have hammed 
the act. But Bill bore the reporters 
and photographers—and later the 
skeptical scrutiny of some of those 
drafted along with him—with 
equal equanimity. Then he disap- 
peared into the maw of the train- 
ing program. 

Wall Street followed his Army 
career with interest. After basic 
training (for which a strenuous 
devotion to tennis had prepared 
him physically) Martin rose stead- 
ily. He was commissioned a first 
lieutenant in February, 1942. But 
it was Major Martin, Wall Street 
noted, who accompanied General 
Burns to Moscow in the spring of 
1943. The Street enjoyed the spec- 
tacle of a former floor member and 
Stock Exchange president actively 
helping the anticapitalists. 

Martin is now board chairman 
and president of the Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington. The 
Bank has made reconstruction 
loans to liberated and war-torn 
areas. But its normal purpose is 
financing export-import trade. 

Some of Martin’s Wall Street 
friends expect that some day he 
will return to the securities busi- 
ness. His contributions to the 
Street were notable. The publicized 
Conway Committee floundered in 
its efforts to help the Stock Ex- 
change until the committee dis- 
covered its young secretary—Mar- 
tin. He had a program all worked 
out, along with valid reasons for 
each step in the program. It was 
this program—for which Martin 
had prepared himself through 
years of study here and in London 
—that led to his presidency. On 


By Reynolds Girdler 


that day the Stock Exchange start- 
ed back on the long road to public 
favor. 
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Big Boom Ahead? 


WALL STREET took heart last 
month. From chilly Boston came 
some happy figures. The 1929 se- 
curity boom, said the firm of F. L. 
Putnam, was built on $4,500,000,000 
Liberty bonds. Now some $63,500,- 
000,000 in government bonds re- 
pose in private hands, providing an 
enormous market for enterprising 
security salesmen. And there are 
fewer security salesmen to reap the 
possible bumper crop. In Massa- 
chusetts, for example, there were 
5,200 stock jobbers in 1929. There 
were more salesmen than custom- 
ers in those days. But now the Bay 
State has only 1,100 security sales- 
men. 
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Venture Capital 


WHAT public service does Wall 
Street perform? 

Its critics, of course, say none. 
But even they cannot deny the 
social benefits that spring from the 
constructive financing of success- 
ful enterprises. So they often re- 
sort to the claim that the Street 
serves only the large corporation 
... that the little fellow can get no 
help from investment bankers. 

There is a grain of truth in this 
charge. If you want money to ex- 
pand your business, generally you 
must show Wall Street a record of 
earnings. But there is a growing 
trend in the financial communities 
toward what is broadly termed 
“venture capital financing.” 

One of the first established firms 
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Sringing Tu the Sduer 
Aarwest of the Sea 


One of the major industries of Washing- 
ton State is its fisheries. Nature renews the 
ctop from year to year, but men must em- 
ploy their strength and resources to reap 


the harvest of the “Silver Horde.” 


Commercial fishing is “big business” in 
the Pacific Northwest—whence vessels ply 
the waters of the North Pacific and Alaska 
to bring back the food fish of the sea. 


Through the years, the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank has been closely associated with 
the fishing industry, just as it has assisted in 
the development of many of this state’s 
basic resources and industries. 


If your plans include expansion into the 
Pacific Northwest or if you are looking for 
new fields of opportunity, our experience 
and our contacts through our 41 banking 
offices in Washington may be helpful. 


A quarterly publication of this Bank, giv- 
ing a careful review and digest of business 
and industrial conditions in the Pacific 
Northwest, will be mailed to you regularly 
upon request, 






Member F.D.1.C. 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 


Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


Member Federal Reserve System 









to enter this field was Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co., bankers for such out- 
standing units as American Roll- 
ing Mills, Dow Chemical, Scott 
Paper, and many others. 

The firm’s partners recognize 
that this new field imposes in- 
creased responsibilities on them. 
It’s one thing to offer.«shares in 
Dow Chemical. It’s quite another 
to offer shares in a new industry. 

But someone must take such 
risks if the nation is to have more 
competition and more new indus- 
tries. Otherwise, how will there be 
jobs tomorrow for your son and 
your neighbor’s son? 

In operating its new department, 
Smith, Barney exercises great 
| selectivity in two fields. First, it 
| chooses with care the young ven- 
tures for which it finds capital, re- 
jecting many more than it ac- 
cepts. And second, it allows only 
those investors with the means and 
the financial sophistication ade- 
quate to the risks, to participate in 

financing such ventures. 
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Caste System 


SAD TO relate, Wall Street, like 
official Washington, has a caste 
system. In Washington, it’s impor- 
tant where you are seated at state 
dinners. In Wall Street, you at- 
tach importance to where your 
name appears in the advertise- 
ments of underwriting syndicates. 

Everyone, of course, recognizes 
the primacy of Morgan, Stanley & 
Co. Most everyone, that is. Occa- 
sionally one of the big firms that 
ranks near Morgan will ask that its 
name be deleted from the news- 
paper ad even though the pros- 
pectus clearly shows the syndi- 
cate’s hierarchy with Morgan, 
Stanley at top. 

Only once, as near as research 
can determine, has Morgan, Stan- 
ley shown publicly in second posi- 
tion. But not even Morgan, Stan- 
ley’s fiercest competitors begrudge 
the firm its exalted place. Wall 
Street recognizes, if the public does 
not, that that position was attained 
on merit, on the basis of a banking 
record without parallel. 
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Thin Markets 


BOSTON is the home of the bean 
and the cod. But it is also the 
domicile of another phenomenon, 


mission the ablest guardian of 
other people’s money. That phrase 
“other people’s money” is familiar 
now. Louis Brandeis used it as the 
| title of a book he wrote when 
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trudging up the road to fame. But 
Adam Smith coined it. It is to be 
found in a little-read chapter of 
“The Wealth of Nations.” This isa 
round-about way of leading up to 
the subject of one of the best- 
known market letter writers in 
Wall Street—Lucien O. Hooper of 
w. E. Hutton & Co. 

Hooper recently invaded Boston 
to speak—by invitation—before 
the Massachusetts University Ex- 
tension Course on “Investing in 
Stocks and Bonds.” Hooper chose 
as his subject: “Some Right and 
Wrong Ideas about Stocks.” And in 
his address he touched on a favor- 


ite subject of his—the thin markets | 


that prevail today. 


Hooper was one of the first to | 


note that the stock market, purged 
of any number of elements by the 
New Deal in a supposed effort to 
add stability to organized market- 
places, actually is thinner, more 
volatile, and more speculative than 
before it received the ax strokes 


administered by the people’s fran- | 


tic friends. 

He was, if memory serves aright, 
one of the first to state statistically 
that today’s markets cannot ab- 
sorb volume without violent mo- 
tion up or down. In Boston he illus- 


trated another aspect of this situ- | 


ation. In standard stocks, said 
Hooper, the annual turnover often 
is less than ten per cent of the out- 
standing shares. In a bull market, 
this gives you time to buy at leisure. 
But, when the turn to a bear mar- 
ket comes, you have little time to 
sell. Prices cave right out from 
under you, because there are no 
speculators to take the risks off 
your hands. This in itself should be 
a lesson to those who insist on 
reaching for that last eighth of a 
point of profit—reaching and then 
toppling, to be frozen into the un- 


comfortable ice of a bear market. | 
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The Man 


LEADER of the fight to allow 
security firms organized in cor- 
porate form to hold membership in 


the Exchange is Amyas Ames, him- | 


self a partner in conservative, old 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. This is not 
the first time Ames has intellectu- 
alized movements in Wall Street. A 
New Englander and a Harvard 
man, Ames was marked for leader- 
Ship when he first came to Wall 
Street in 1933. He is a tall, lanky 
fellow with blue eyes and blond 
hair, and with a gravity of manner 
ages older than his appearance. 

Like so many other Wall Street- 
ers, Ames had a brilliant war rec- 
ord. 
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CROTTY-OPERATED RESTAURANT OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 
FACTORY IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS. ... SERVING 3000 MEALS DAILY, 








Lloyd Pike 
says... 









“It's a big help to have good hot food on the job .. . and Lever Brothers 
restaurant suits us fine.” 















Lloyd C. Pike is a welder at the main plant of Lever Brothers Company 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. He’s been a valued employee for 17 years 
... and popular with his fellow workers who are proud of their 12 year 
average employment by the company. 





Together with other far-sighted labor relations policies...aimed at 
attracting and holding better type employees... Lever uses Crotty 
Brothers’ service to make good, inexpensive hot meals available to Lloyd 
and his fellow workers. 


Lever Brothers’ wisdom in thus protecting its human relations as well 
as its plant investments is readily justifiable, according to Ellis Bird, 
Cambridge Plant Industrial Relations Manager. And their satisfaction 
with Crotty Brothers restaurant operation is underscored by their use of 
the service in their Hammond, Indiana, and Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Plants and their Executive Office Building in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


*% From a series of case studies of in-plant feeding made by Richardson 
Wood, Industrial Analyst. A copy of his report on management's postwar 
opinions about employee feeding will be gladly sent free on request. 
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BROTHERS INC. 


OPERATING IN 15 STATES AND 37 CITIES 





137 NEWBURY STREET - BOSTON 16 - MASS. 


INDUSTRIAL RESTAURANT OPERATORS EXCLUSIVELY SINCE 1930 








On the Lighter Ske 





The world do move 


“YOU know me,” said the senator. 
“I’m as bitter a partisan as ever 
threw a rock through a window. In 
my country the preachers like to 
speak highly of the deceased’s poli- 
tics in the funeral orations, but if 
he died on the wrong side the an- 
nouncement is always: 

“‘*Funeral private. No flowers.” 

He is disposed to speak well of 
the present Congress, as revealed 
by the debate on the budget. 

“We didn’t always agree, but 
shucks; it’s our business not alto- 
gether to agree. But we didn’t get 
poisonous about it. This is the most 
literate Congress we’ve had for ten 
years. The farther a man gets from 
the alphabet blocks the better able 
he is to understand when he lis- 
tens.” 

Even in the cloakrooms no one 
called Taft or Rayburn out of his 
name. That was an important in- 
dication. Laugh if you want to, he 
said, but this Congress seems kind 
of purified by the realization of 
what we are up against. For 14 or 
15 years we have been indulging in 
all the various Kinds of hollering 
there are. On both sides of the 
middle, mind you. Now we discover 
that the world has got us in a 
clinch and we’ve got to fight our 
way free. ° 


Too big and messy 


SOME of the commentators—mike 
and ink—got pretty inspired about 
congressional failings, said the 
senator. But in cold fact all the 
congressmen he Knew were sincere 
and concerned about the fix we are 
in. 

“All of us—bar Vito Marcantonio 
—are either Democrat or Republi- 
can and we have our different 
slants and some of us can find a 
bug under almost any chip. None 
of us knew too much about what 
has been going on.” 

Nobody else did, either. Not even 
Senator Byrd, who has been trying 
to cool down our fever for spending 
ever since he left his Virginia 
orchards. Any one who could figure 
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out some new way to do good could 
start a bureau during the past few 
years. Likely no one thought of him 
again until he came before the 
committee to ask for more money. 


That was the heck of it 


PROBABLY every single govern- 
mental activity is and always has 
been well meaning. That is why 
Congress has had 
so much trouble 
trimming the bud- 
get. Byrd has been 
popping at the gov- 
ernment corpora- 
tions that do busi- 
ness on  govern- 
ment money in competition with 
the enterprises owned by taxpay- 
ers: 

“One billion dollars could be 
saved if we got rid of them. Or 
more.” 

No Congress has ever been strong 
enough to do away with them all 
at one swipe and that’s the only 
way they can be cleared out. To 
give a corporation money enough 
to wind up its affairs would be just 
the same as a gift of immortality. 
Byrd knows that, but he has the 
quality of endurance. 





Journalistic thermostats 


WASHINGTON correspondents are 
mostly busy with the news, of 
course. They crave facts. Some- 
times the facts are 
kind of rugged, as 
when they extorted 
from the State De- 
partment the ad- 
mission that Russia 
had been dunned 
three times in the 
past year to make some kind of a 
gesture toward settling its lend- 
lease $11,000,000,000 debt. Some 
one revived a conclusion reached 
by one of the early Americans: 

“If you owe a banker $100 he’s 
got you. If you owe him $100,000 
you've got him.” 

Sometimes the facts are little 
ones, like the grin on Secretary 
John W. Snyder’s lips when he 
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hears that a columnist has at- 
tacked him again. He loves that 
man. Or Senator Barkley’s expres- 
sion when he is asked to consider 
Bilbo. Or a twitch in Jimmy Byrnes’ 
eyebrow. Or Mr. Truman’s reason- 
ably constant jollity. They al 
mean something to the correspon- 
dents. Not always the same thing 
to all the witnesses. 


End of an illusion 


THE Capital’s most firmly held 
conviction for years has been that 
the city drips with lobbyists. Ac- 
cording to tradition, they drank 
nothing but vintage wines and 
their breakfasts were served in five 
courses. Any high-colored fat man 
who laughed loudly in a cocktail 
lounge— 

There are no bars in Washington 
and revellers are required to take 
their drinks sitting, as a proof of 
refinement— 

Was automatically found guilty 
of illicit trafficking with senators. 
Lobbyists are now required to reg- 
ister their names, connections and 
other statistics, and of the 544 list- 
ed to date half are hanging their 
heads like waterlilies. They are, 
they maintain, not making as 
much money as one of Dan Tobin’s 
teamsters. If their wives did not 
have jobs they would be on poor 
relief. 


Small fry and big lobbyists 


MOST of those who complain are 
lobbyists in name only. They pick 
up a little change now and then 
from men who have business with 
Congress and believe their stories 
of intimacy with the legislators. If 
the business man can be coaxed 
into a position of hospitality there 
are always congressmen to be 
found who will go for a three inch 
steak and a modicum of bourbon. 
Such “lobbyists” have about as 
much influence as_ taxidrivers. 
Most of the important lobbyists— 
they must register as lobbyists if 
they wish to present a case to Con- 
gress—are scholarly and reliable 
men, and are paid well: 

“T enjoy talking to a lobbyist 
who knows his business,” Taft once 
said. “They are intelligent, earnest, 
and they present angles that might 
not otherwise occur to me.” 

Men of this type are known to 
Congress. The others might as well 
be on windswept street corners 
with tin cups. 


Maybe it’s a portent 


THERE was a time, and not so long 
ago, when the newcomers to Con- 
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gress kind of popped in when some 
oldtimer opened the door. The 
theory then—and it was enforced 
like the rules of a chain gang— 
was that the congressional infant 
must not speak on the floor until 
he had been in office long enough 
to lose the odor of sage and clover. 
A year was the rule. 

“Now look at ’em,” said a sena- 
tor. “First thing you know they'll 
pe calling us ‘Pop.’ ” 

The young fellows are “fresh- 
men” now. They used to be called 
“Pups” and fresh fish and dough- 
heads. The new name traces back 
to the colleges which most of them 
attended, even if they did not all 
graduate. It would appear to be a 
proof that the senator was right 
when he said this isa more literate 
Congress than any we've had in 
ten years. They do not hesitate to 
talk back to the oldtimers. Not in 
a brash way, but with a kind of 
belligerent self respect. 


%? 


Few of them are silent 


CAIN of Washington made a talk 
on the Senate floor that won atten- 
tion. He pleaded with his coadju- 
tors to decide their problems with 
the good of the country in mind 
rather than partisan advantage. 
McCarthy of Wisconsin asked 
questions that were more than 
pertinent. He went to war as a pri- 
vate and came out of combat asa 
captain. Ferguson of Michigan 
isn’t precisely a freshman now, but 
he could qualify as a grand jury. 
Lodge of Massachusetts—back in 
the Upper House after having re- 
signed as a senator to win rank in 
the war—put the finger on the con- 
gressional reluctance to cut down 
government extravagance. Some 
one might write a full length piece 
about the newcomers someday. 
They’re good. 


Everything points to '48 


THERE is a considerable and in- 
tense group of writers who argue 
that the Truman exhilaration in- 
dicates that he likes the prospect. 
His stock is in a mild bull market. 

“He is outsmarting the Repub- 
licans,”’ they maintain. “And they 
are split on policy. He thinks that, 
from now on, they will be carrying 
the butt-end of the log and if he 
can just jiggle the little end now 
and then they may fall on their 
faces. They are committed to a 
policy of economy and that’s like 
Salvation; highly desirable but 
hard to win. No one, he thinks, can 
blame him for the mistakes he in- 
herited. He is refusing to qualify 
under the will.” 


In short, these onlookers think 
Mr. Truman believes he has at least 
a 50-50 chance in 1948. 


Other tea leaves in the cup 


ANOTHER school! of pulse-feelers 
notes that Taft, Vandenberg, Mar- 
tin and the other Republican lead- 


ers do not seem to |. 


be worrying. 

“It’s not what 
they say but how 
they look.” 

The argument is 
that the Republi- 
cans picked up a 
governmental mess. The clean-up 
process will be difficult but well re- 
ceived by the voters. Organization 
of the party in Congress under the 
new rules was tedious and uncom- 
fortable but has been completed. 
Occasional differences—as between 
Taft and Vandenberg over Lilien- 
thal—do not indicate a split. On 
the major issues, the Republicans 
in Congress will work as a team. 
The next two months will be easier 
on tempers than the first three. 
Republican eyebrows are smooth 
and neat. 





Which recalls a story 


AT A RECENT club dinner one of 
the younger speakers spoke of Taft. 
“Ohio,” he said, “used to be 


called The Mother of Presidents. | 
It looks like she’s pregnant again.” | 


Maybe we're worried, too 


THERE is a man on The Hill—a 
big man, too, on the first pages 
when he talks—he claims that, for 
a politician, he is reasonably hon- 
est—who is reluctantly dissenting 
from Secretary of State Marshall. 
“T hate to do it,” he says. “I ad- 
mire him. What he said to the 
Chinese got him a subdued cheer 
from all over this country. A lot of 
us had been wanting to say the 
same thing but we had been afraid 
to open our traps. The folks who 
think it is our blessed privilege to 
save the world even if we go bust 
doing it are pretty vocal. The 
things they say about us selfish 
people are prejudicial. Likely not a 
nation in the world will lend us a 
dime when we finally go broke.” 
But he thinks Marshall was all 
wrong when he said the American 
people are lethargic about the in- 
ternational situation. Just spec- 
tators. He thinks we know more 
about it than Marshall allows and 
we don’t like it. But most of us are 
busy on our own jobs. It isn’t a sign 
of mental weakness that we do not 


burst into tears after each meal. | 
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